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TP PT CCL Civilization 


A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 


life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage 











He larned the sea to sing Yankee Doodle 


You pon’ HEAR much about Old Stormalong nowadays, You heered about clipper ships? Stormie’s was so big, it was 
and that’s a pity. Time was, any proper-edycated seafaring man Wednesday in the fo'c’s’l when it was still Monday aft. 


east o’ Cuttyhunk could tell you all about him. 
One time he bumped into Central America in a fog and knocked 


This here Stormalong, he was a monstrous able deep-w2 an. . ’ ee ; : Tut 
, . here one he 7 hegeen a ae one a mite o’ land loose. That's the Panama Canal, mate. Another time 
What floated, he could sail. What swum, he could catch. 


. he grazed the coast of England and rubbed off a bit of his 
Whar thundered and blowed, he could out-thunder and out-blow. = < 


topside paint. Them’s the w hite cliffs o’ Dover, mate. 


: Nothing of much account ever got done at sea without 

& Stormie had his big hand in it. Stormie’s still sailing, and always will. Wherever you find 

4 You heered about Columbus? Stormie was his navigator. Heered Americans doing a job on land or sea, Stormie’s there, working his 
: PY about the Alay flower? Stormie rowed it acrost. Heered about John good-natured miracles. For under the oilskins and the seaboots, 
ip Paul Jones? "Twas Stormie helped him start the U.S. Navy. he’s the old, familiar spirit of American self-reliance—the spirit of 







every man who steers a straight course in life, skipper of his fate, 





ered about sparm whales? Most as was caught, Stormie caught 
Heered about 95 . ap us ‘ cilia ready for any weather that may come. 
and bare hands at that. Sea sarpints? Stormie scared ’em all ; : 


so bad they ain’t showed their faces since. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS TAKING 


SMALLER PORTION OF U. S. INCOME 





National income and Total Life Insurance 
Premiums of all U S. Life Companies 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS! $226 
IN $183 

<DD> NAT. INCOME 

S==\ UFE INS PREMS 


$57 => 
a, 
1935 1940 1945 1948 


Percentage of Life Insurance 
Premiums to Tota! National Income 


65% 





1935 1940 1945 1948 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Sem oth ing Ol 


T that time when America was concerned with 
national independence, her citizens also 
sought personal financial freedom. From the 
archives of every colonial city, research discloses 
stories of enterprise designed to stabilize family 
fortunes when death, age or other untoward vicis- 
situde intervened. 

As if by Providential Will, slightly more than 
a century ago culminating a century of desire, 
almost simultaneously in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, modern insurance was born. 
Better than any other institution it answered 
American requirements. 

Life insurance served with equal satisfaction 
every segment of society and every need of indi- 
viduals. No estate was too modest for its aid, 
and no fortune too large for its guarantee. Early 
in its history Presidents and Governors endorsed 
its value as a means to escape poverty. The Spec- 
tator throughout its eighty years contains advice 
of great value to the American people from lead- 
ers in every field of endeavor. 
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life Insurance 


HIS Endorsement Issue of THE SPEC- 

TATOR is, its publishers believe, a publi- 
cation of absorbing human interest, a 
source of important statistical data and 
a tangible tribute to the beneficence and 
dignity of life insurance. Further and 
principally it is, by design and execution, 
a unique and compelling sales document. 

THE SPECTATOR in this issue has a 
twofold purpose which is in common with 
the profession of life underwriting; it 
performs a signal service to mankind 
and wins for the life insurance agent 
financial rewards of a substantial na- 
ture, 


Something Tis 


HE social aspirations of a people determine the 

economic and political direction of the nation. 
When social goals are altered repercussions are 
wont to shatter traditional standards and govern- 
ment attitudes thereto. Though new heights of 
human and national attainment were reached by 
design of the old order, the impact of a series of 
shocks inspired changed personal objections. In 
America in consequence, government embarked 
on a program whose end could alter the course of 
capitalism. 

In three decades two wars, two _ inflationary 
eras, population increase and centralization, con- 
fiscatory taxes, longer life expectancy, better 
health standards, ascendency of union labor and 
women in industry have each intruded their force. 
Men’s ambition once directed to wealth accumu- 
lation now seeks extension of acceptable financial 
security. 

Life insurance, product of independent people 
best enabled men to build estates. Life insurance 
today as leaders herein attest offers the one sure 
way to social, economic freedom. 
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By Tf. V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


aceiln Action 


ESPONSIVE to precept and example man has elevated himself from an aboriginal 

existence to a state of civilization wherein he appreciates the advantages this world 
offers and hopes for an eternity of happiness. Every code of human behaviour, every 
innovation, every invention and every discovery designed for human welfare would have 
been ignored and lost were it not sponsored by some outstanding popular advocate. 
Accepting it themselves they inspired others to do likewise. 

The force of a good example never adequately can be measured or appraised. Down 

the ages, men and women have relied upon it to fashion their lives for good or ill. Who 
can determine how far reaching as an influence has been the counsel and the example 
of the leaders of industry and banking and of the nation itself who within these pages 
set forth their belief in the value of life insurance? They herald it as a means by 
which the individual may guard himself and his family against the evils of want and 
poverty and secure years of comfort though sickness or accident or age eliminate 
earnings. 
. In the power house serving a great city a man turns a simple switch and light and 
heat and power are made available to millions to aid them to attain a fuller more 
abundant life. Who can determine the accomplishments for good that will be recorded 
that day as the result of that one act. 

So, The Spectator ever has considered the endorsement of life insurance by its 
prominent patrons to be most potent influences in spreading the gospel of its worth 
to all. From its first issue in 1868 The Spectator has presented annually evidence of 
ihe acceptance of life insurance by noted and successful men. The power of their 
example has gone far to make life insurance on the North American Continent the most 
treasured possession of almost every American family. 

The Spectator, then, with certain pride offers this issue as a valuable contribution 
which life insurance men and women may use in persuading the people of this land 
where freedom is most cherished even more conscious of their need to protect their 
own financial future policies adequately and properly adapted to their requirements. 
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HE men and women who have written their ap- 
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got preciation of the practical benefits to be derived 
ae an from life insurance ownerships, and have indi- 
govern ~ AM education. I bear the torch that en- cated as evidence of their faith, their own protec- 
ghts of lightens the world, fires the imagination of tion, represent unquestionably the finest examples 
ched by | 222; feeds the flame of genius. I give wings to of American citizenship, enterprise and patriot- 
exten of ireams and might to hand and brain. ism. a 
aan From out of the deep shadows of the past, I Through life insurance, these persons have so 
abarked | (Me, wearing the scars of struggle and the stabilized their personal financial structure as to 
of ttripes of toil, but bearing in triumph the wisdom perpetuate the economic independence of their 
ourse ® of all the ages. loved ones. Such material provision is a contribu- 
; “Philosophy, science and art are the works of tion to the welfare of our nation. Security against 
itionary } my hand. I check ignorance, discourage vice, dis- financial needs by the individual whether he be 
on, CON- Farm anarchy. Thus have I become freedom’s cita- rich or poor, married or single, employer or em- 
better f del, the handmaiden of democracy, the hope of ployee, youth or aged is a recommendation to 
bor and} youth, the prize of adolescence and the joy of age. others of incalculable worth. 
ir force.} “The school is my workshop. Here I stir the The protection they indicate as theirs stimu- 
accumu- | anbitions, stimulate the ideals, and forge the keys lates a desire by thousands to procure that posses- 
jnancial | that unlock the doors of opportunity. I am the sion that has been urged by the greatest states- 
voice of inspiration and the aid of aspiration. I men for over a century of American progress. 
. people f *™ irresistible power.”—Jerry Lynch. That life insurance accomplishes a freedom from 
surance worry is acclaimed by its farseeing and clear 
ne sure thinking citizens from every walk of life and from 
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every community in America. 
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Today, 78 million people, more than half of the 
total population of our country, are safeguarding 
their future and financial independence through 
ownership of over 209 billion dollars of Life 


Insurance. 


This is a testimonial to the efforts of Life Insur- 
ance Agents in helping others to provide security 


and protection for themselves and their families. 


It is also evidence of America’s firm belief that 
personal security should come largely through 


individual initiative and endeavor. 


This record clearly reflects the continuing con- 
fidence of the American people in the institution 


of Life Insurance. 











i URANCE COMPAN 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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This is the Endorsement Number 


The 1949 volume has an invaluable heritage .. . 
through the years statements by the great and 
near great have been documented in this annual 
publication ... This year the chain of testimony 
on the significance of life insurance is continued. 


By Joseph M. McCarthy 
Managing Editor 


VER twenty years ago, in fact it was prior to 
the presidential election of 1928, Spectator 


| Field Editor W. Eugene Roesch sat in the guber- 





natorial chambers at the State Capitol, Albany, 
New York, and interviewed a man typical of an 
American tradition. The personage was Alfred E. 
Smith, the Happy Warrior from the sidewalks of 
New York whose rise to prominence excited the 
imagination of all those who sought a pattern for 
their own progress. With characteristic frankness 
and enthusiasm he related to Editor Roesch his 
ideas on the importance of life insurance. 

“Life insurance” said Governor Smith, “is a 
beneficient form of saving. Any impulse toward 
thrift should be encouraged, and properly managed 
life insurance is an effective expression of that far- 
seeing type of economy which should be encouraged 
in the American people. Every man has obligations 
to others beside himself and must plan his future 
with a view to those relationships. Life insurance 
is a simple and effective method pf compulsory 
saving. I believe in it strongly.” 

Through the 82-year history of The Spectator 
significant endorsements of this type have been 
written and later recalled in the pages of this 
insurance journal. 

Reminiscence is always a pleasant pastime. Back 
in 1888 The Spectator published the first issue of 
“Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance.” For many 
years it appeared in book form until incorporated 
— a significant Spectator magazine feature in 
1927, 

Deciding that it might be interesting to see what 
was being said about life insurance twenty years 
ago, we went to our bookshelf and picked out a 
bound volume containing the September 19, 1929, 
issue of The Spectator—“The Prominent Patrons 
Number.” 

Herbert Hoover was President at the time and 
his endorsement of life insurance was included 
along with his six predecessors in the White House, 
all of whom sent special letters of testimony to this 
magazine. Since then The Snectator has acquired 
the endorsements of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. 

The 1929 issue stressed endorsements from mil- 
lion dollar policyholders. The logic behind this is 
that if a millionaire who has every reason to expect 


to leave a heritage of wealth to his heirs feels the 
need of life insurance how much more should the 
same need apply to those who have no other means 
of providing an estate. 

Department store tycoon John Wanamaker was a 
leading proponent of life insurance value. Back 
before the turn of the century, while still a young 
man, Mr. Wanamaker’s insurance holdings reached 
a million and a half. At that time he was inter- 
viewed by a Spectator representative to whom he 
gave the following statement, as pertinent now as 
the day it was uttered. The endorsement is of 
special interest to the healthy young man who 
doesn’t take time out to consider future plans for 
security and/or protection. 

“T am in the prime of life. So far as examination 
shows and expert diagnosis determines, I am in 
perfect condition physically and am, therefore, a 
first class risk. I am active in business with every 
indication of continuing so. I have nothing to 
worry my mind, nothing disturbs my heart, and I 
am regarded as in perfect condition. I know that, 
as years roll on, my body is liable to give way here, 
there, perhaps everywhere; and later on, when I 
might perhaps desire insurance, for any reason, 
upon my life, I couldn’t get it, because my physical 
condition would be an imperative bar and preclude 
the possibility of an acceptance by any well-man- 
aged life insurance company. Therefore, while well, 
while prosperous, while in this superabundant con- 
dition, if I may say so, of health, I take time by 
the forelock, and in the day of prosperity prepare 
for the day of trial, whether it be mental, physical 
or financial.” 

Through the following fourteen years similar 
statements proved of invaluable experience to the 
life agent in pointing out to his clients the ap- 
praisal of life insurance by those who had a better- 
than-average understanding of investments and 
savings. In those special issues could be found an 
always up-to-date listing of leading insurance pur- 
chasers throughout the country together with the 
amount of insurance carried. 

For many of those years it was Pierre S. DuPont 
of Wilmington, Delaware, who led the list with a 
total of $7,000,000 invested in life insurance. 

In 1943, the December issue of The Spectator 
introduced the successor to the Prominent Patrons 
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Annual, the Endorsement Number. Instead of de. 
voting a good majority of the magazine to the ligt. 
ing of leading purchasers the emphasis was placed 
on testimonials received by The Spectator from 
life insurance adherents in all branches of the pro. 
fession, business and industry. 

That was six years ago. The war was gathering 
momentum as the allies prepared to strike telling 
offensive blows in all theaters of operations. Ap 
unprecedented spirit of unity and brotherhood 
arrested the great burdens placed on those eithe; 
at home or on the fighting front. 

Wendell Willkie was a leading contributor t 
American thought at the time. A keen student of 
people and business, 1940 Presidential Nomine 
Willkie said of life insurance: “(It) reflects the 
age-old urge for a man to protect his family and 


’”” 


as such is one of the bulwarks of present-day 


society. 
Emphasis on Military 


The keynote of the 1943 issue was the military 
and the men who were directing the allied strategy, 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s great wartime! 


leader, spoke of the values of life insurance ip 
characteristic terms: “I would like to write the 
word ‘insure’ over the door of every cottage and 
upon the blotting book of every public man, because 
I am convinced that for sacrifices which are incon- 
ceivably small, families can be secured against 
catastrophes which otherwise would smash them up 
forever. 

“It is our duty to arrest the ghastly waste, not 
merely of human happiness, but of national health 
and strength which follows when, through the 
death of the breadwinner, the frail boat in which 
the fortunes of the family are embarked, founders 
and the women and children are left to struggle 
helplessly on the dark waters of a friendless world.” 

Probably the closest individual to America’s 
Commander-in-Chief Franklin D. Roosevelt during 
the “difficult years” of World War II was Harry L 
Hopkins. To The Spectator Mr. Hopkins relayed 
the following message: “In many cases insurance 
is the major method by which the family can be 
safeguarded and its station in life maintained 
Wage earners, salaried men, and executives in a 
position to carry insurance can ill afford to be with- 
out its protection.” 

These endorsements are a few echoes from the 
not-too-long-ago, as significant now as then. The 
1949-1950 edition of The Spectator Endorsement 
Number has a tradition to follow—typifying the 
spirit and the necessity of life insurance by captur- 
ing on printed page individual attitudes, opinions 
and experiences on a highly valued commodity. 

In the pages to follow will be found the endorse 
ments of nine presidents from Grover Cleveland to 
Harry Truman. Governors of thirty States, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, 
Businessmen big and small, have something of con- 
sequence to say regarding life insurance. This 
volume, giving the opinion of the men who own life 
insurance, offers incomparable testimonial to the 
value, worth and reputation of a great institution 
No other product, commodity or service could elicit 
the endorsements that have been selected as typical 
and of value to all who read these pages. But being 
secure in knowledge alone is not enough. 
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The Song Lingers On 


EMAINING within the limits of our own country 

restricts observation of what actually takes place 
elsewhere. At home we hear tales of foreign lands 
and distant people that are not frequently correct. 
Travel is a great educator—to those who have eyes to 
see, ears to hear and minds to comprehend. Indeed, 
traveling is not a fool’s paradise. Instead of thinking 
how things may be, it lets us see them as they are 
and frequently corrects our preconceived ideas. Mark 
Twain voiced the thought: “Travel is fatal to preju- 
dice.” Each country visited is a page in the book of 
life. We must travel much to cover many pages, and 
with that thought in mind, I went abroad this summer 
to see how other people live under present conditions 
and to become enlightened by actual observation. 

Apparently, France is gradually emerging from the 
chaos produced by the war. The people haven’t 
changed much in their attitudes, but the number of 
old people who are destitute has increased tremendous- 
ly since my last visit in 1937. It was shocking to 
observe the great number of persons seeking alms. 
Some of the sights were heartbreaking, especially to 
Americans who are surfeited with so much of the 
goods of life. The problem of what to do with these 
oldsters is a major social problem in France. 

One of the dismaying things I noticed was the great 
number of American gangster films shown in Paris. 
The French people have acquired the idea that the 
glorification of gangsters is the main amusement of 
the American public and that it reflects American 
life. In discussing this matter with some Parisian 
friends, I found that it was difficult to make them 
believe that the stories upon which these pictures are 
based were purely fictional. Our motion pictures have 
given the French people the idea that it would be un- 
safe to leave one’s home after dark, lest he be over- 
taken by gangsters. The total injury which these 
movies have made upon the French mind is immeasur- 
able. It is unfortunate that the motion picture indus- 
try is obsessed with sensationalism and glorification 
of the underworld. 

In contrast, there are other sights in Paris which 
have retained their great beauty. The Luxembourg 
Gardens and the great fountains are as beautiful as 
ever. The Louvre is coming back into its own. Many 
of the famous works that were hidden during the war 


The stained glass win- 
dows of Notre Dame are as radiant as ever and, once 
more, I had the opportunity to visit the Cathedral at 
Chatres and to behold what is generally considered the 
most beautiful stained glass windows in the world. 
Switzerland is indeed a rich country. It is economi- 


have not yet been replaced. 


cally sound and free from poverty. Everybody seems 
to be gainfully employed. The beauty of Switzerland 
and the vastness of its mountain ranges is indescrib- 
able. Words lack the strength and vigor to picture the 
great beauty that is so abundant in that country. A 
walk through the woods or a trip up the mountain 
brings back to mind the lines of Walt Whitman, when 
under similar circumstances, he said describing his 
enjoyment: “I loaf and invite my soul.” Everything 
else in life seems so small and infinitesimal alongside 
the vastness of those scenic mountains. Worry and 
tension disappear. What we normally consider impor- 
tant seems to dissolve into the nothingness of life. 
The snow-covered caps are overwhelming in their 
effect. It makes for a direct communion with nature. 
The tremendous stillness of the Swiss Alps communi- 
cates itself to the observer, with its “still” voice. It 
is a curative phenomenon providing a spiritual balm 
for earthly troubles. 

Traveling abroad this year makes it evident that 
we have many advantages in America which are not 
available throughout Europe. Most assuredly, Amer- 
icans are a fortunate people. If our citizens could go 
abroad every now and then and measure the benefits 
that we have acquired in our American way of life, 
as compared to what we find in other lands, they would 
come back with a higher evaluation of our own great 
country. 

Among other things, my trip had an unusual musical 
effect on me. For many years, I have heard repeatedly 
a song that did not impress me too deeply. It required 
a trip abroad to convey to me the great truth which it 
proclaims. The more I saw of Europe, the more I 
thought of Irving Berlin’s song “God Bless America.” 
It flashed constantly on my mind and still continues 
on the horizon of my thought. The melody persists 
and the song lingers on. Now, as I reflect once more 
upon living conditions in the many lands visited, there 
is a “still” voice within me singing happily “God Bless 
America.” 


HOH NALIN 
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I am now, and I always have been, a 
believer in life insurance. I have tried to 
carry out that belief in practice. Besides 
Government War Risk Insurance, which I 
obtained in the First World War, I have 
policies in several old-line com panies. 

Even a poor man can build up an estate 
with life insurance. When he does create 
such an estate, he can feel real satisfaction 
in knowing that his family is protected if 
anything happens. 


f. 


There is no argument against 





the taking of life insurance. It is es- 
tablished that the protection of 
one’s family, or those near to him, 
is the one thing most to be desired, 
and there is no medium of protec- 
tion that is better than life insur- 


ance. Our government has given 
close attention to the insurance 
companies, and they are on so sure 
a foundation that it is in substance 
a guaranty method of our people. 


Ceheuy 
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A man in office, without means, 
must abandon the hope of making 
the future of his family luxuriously 
comfortable. All a man can do 
under existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to get his 
life insured. 


LN AeA 


Get a policy, and then hold on 
to it. It means self respect. It 
means that nobody will have to put 
something in a hat for you or yout 
dependent ones if you should bk 
snatched away from them. 
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Insurance offers men and women an opportu- 
nity to pool the financial effects of chance mis- 
fortunes, and is also a good medium for saving 
and investment. The wide distribution of insur- 
ance in this country is an invaluable factor in 
our daily life and is, I believe, one of the finest 


results of our national development. 





Life insurance increases the sta- 
bility of the business world, raises 
its moral tone and puts a premium 
upon those habits of thrift and sav- 
ing which are so essential to the 
welfare of the people as a body. 


Phaetett 8 Mewsevtk 





If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not pro- 
vide for all those dependent upon 
him, and if he has not that vision 
of conditions to come, and that care 
for the days that have not yet 
dawned, which we sum up in the 
whole idea of thrift and saving, 
then he has not opened his eyes to 
any adequate conception of human 
life. We are in this world to pro- 
vide not only for ourselves, but for 
others, and that is the basis of 


0” Lea Toma, 





The advantages of life insurance, manifest 
every day in every community, cannot be dis- 
counted. This form of insurance is part of our 
modern life. To carry adequate life insurance is 
a moral obligation incumbent upon the great ma- 
jority of citizens. 





Perhaps I shail best express my 
opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance when I tell you that I took 
out my first policy as a youth of 
nineteen. I have found policies a 
pretty heavy burden upon my re- 
sources at times, especially in my 
earlier years, but I have always 
found them to be very comforting 
possessions and, if I had my life to 
live over again, I would seek to 
take more rather than less. 


ean, 
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Persons prominent on the national scene 


sive testimony to the value of life insurance 





POSTMASTER GENERAL DONALDSON 


Washington, D. C. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I have always been a strong advocate of life in- 
surance. 


Billions of dollars are spent each year at hospi- 
tals, sanitariums, medical research centers, etc., in 
the interest of saving lives and prolonging lives. 
Who pays the bills? What steps are taken to pro- 
vide for the living ones left behind where lives 
can not be saved? 


By personal experience I learned, through hind- 
sight, that there is no substitute for life insurance. 
If these few words could aid in giving people a 
clear concept of what life insurance means to 
them, I feel that I would have contributed some- 
thing to the welfare of my country. 


Jesse M. DoNALDSON 


Postmaster General 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR TOBIN 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Man’s and woman’s best friend in the invest 
ment world is a life insurance policy. Payment of 
the very first annual premium instantly creates in 
basis an estate worth anywhere from twenty to 
fifty times the amount of the premium, scaled ac- 
cording to the age of the policyholder; and the 
protection so given to the family of the insured is 
often worth, in turn, several times the face amount 
of the policy. 

Earnest and reliable life insurance agents the 
country over do a great service for their fellow 
men and for the economic stability of our nation, 
in leading the greatest possible number of our 
citizens to buy life insurance policies as a supple 
ment to the protection now afforded by the Social 
Security system. 


Maurice J. Tosin 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 
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VICE PRESIDENT 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


QA MIT 


Legion Commander 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

America was built by initiative, 
self-reliance and thrift. By our 
initiative we have built great in- 
dustries as the backbone of our 
economic life. By our self-reliance 
we have developed a nation of peo- 
ple who have learned to stand on 
their own feet. By our thrift we 
have become the wealthiest coun- 
try on earth. 

One of the best forms of thrift 
is a sound life insurance program. 
Perhaps more than any other group 





if Americans, veterans are insur- 
ance-minded because of the low- 
cost National Service Life Insur- 
ance made available to them dur- 
ing the war. 

A campaign by The American 
Legion urging all veterans of 
World War II to retain their 
NS.LI1, or to reinstate it if they 
et it lapse, has borne fruit as evi- 
denced by the fact that 1,900,000 
veterans have reinstated that in- 
surance. 

GEORGE N. CRAIG 
National Commander 
The American Legion 





” E all desire security. When Benjamin Franklin helped 


organize the first fire insurance company in 1752, they 
were looking for security, security against loss by destructive 
fire. Every fire insurance company in America is organized on 
the basis of security. Every life insurance company is based 
upon desire for security. Security from wrong, security from 
the disadvantages of dependent old age, security from the fact 
that the time may come—work as we may and save as we can— 
when we may not be able to lay aside, either for ourselves or 
for those who are dependent upon us. So life insurance has 
become one of the great institutions, not only of America but 
of the world. 

“When I was a young boy in knee trousers, in the little rural 
settlement in which I lived and was reared in Kentucky... I 
recall quite a furor was created by the fact that one of the 
members of the little Presbyterian church, of which my father 
was deacon, had taken out a life insurance policy. All of the 
members of the church were criticizing him and said he was 
gambling with God. He was trying to insure his life against the 
inevitable death. They thought it was sacrilegious to have a life 
insurance policy. Of course, that life insurance policy was not 
a gambling contract with Almighty God. Nobody attempted to 
guarantee it would prolong his life by a sing!e day unless the 
peace of mind to some degree for those who took it might pro- 
long a man’s life by relieving it of worry. It is rather strange 
to contemplate the change in the philosophy of a great many 
great men and women who looked upon a thing of that sort 
with a deep devotion. Of course, that viewpoint was only tem- 
porary, but it is security, the sense of security, freedom from 
fear, which is one of the new freedoms. Freedom from loss, 
which may free one from fear, also is one of the new freedoms. 

“In our Declaration of Independence we talk about life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Life without liberty is a 
dead thing. Life without liberty is a futile and disturbed thing. 
Life with liberty, the liberty to pursue one’s objective of happi- 
ness, the liberty to live in this great country, the liberty to 
educate one’s children, to live in one’s home, to have economic 
stability, is one of the things that contributes to the pursuit of 
happiness and the attainment and the enjoyment of happiness 
through life and through that liberty and through that happi- 
ness, the quest for life, the quest for peace of mind, no institu- 
tion I say, outside the church itself, outside the consolations of 
religion, has contributed more to that life, liberty and happi- 
ness, than the great life insurance companies of the United 
States.” - - Alben W. Barkley, Vice President. 
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Commerce and agriculture ... two vital influences on the 
economy of our nation ... whose destiny is guided by men of 


eabinet stature. 
testimony to offer: 





SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BRANNAN 


Washington, D. C. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Security has been a goal of life since primitive 
man first banded together against his common 
enemies. It has been a motivating force behind 
every civilization. Insurance of various types is 
one of the instruments for building security. 

In agriculture, where man’s livelihood is so 
wholly dependent on the shims of the elements, a 
crop insurance program has been devised to help 
meet weather hazards for many of our field crops. 
Farmers also make use of many other forms of 
insurance to lend stability to their daily lives. And, 
because they recognize that such stability must be 
provided for those who come after them, they pro- 
vide against their decease or loss of earning power 
with insurance. 

A civilized community cannot help but recog- 
nize insurance as a keystone to security. It has been 
a boon to our people. Each of us daily has need 
of its benefits. 


CHARLES F, BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture 
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Of life insurance they have the following 





SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SAWYER 


Washington, D. C. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

“One of the outstanding economic trends of the 
past half century is the progressive increase of 
funds invested in life insurance. In 1900 the equity 
of American policyholders was less than $2 billion. 
In mid-1948 the amount was above $50 billion. 
The significance of these figures is that the rate of 
increase is much higher than the rate of popula 
tion growth and the rate of national income growth 
during the period. In addition, the proportion of 
life insurance funds to other investments also in- 
creased. 

“The benefits of life insurance are too well- 
known to need enumeration. In essence, life insur- 
ance is a shining example of the democratic prit 
ciple of one for all and all for one. By pooling 
their investments, thousands upon thousands of 
persons provide for themselves and their families 
financial security that they would not ordinarily 


be able to win unaided.” 
CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce 
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Attorney General McGrath 


Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is, in my opinion, eminently fitting that we should pause 
now and then to consider briefly the tremendous importance of 
life insurance to our social and economic well-being. 

The development of an institution through which a man may 
be assured that his plans and hopes for his loved ones will despite 
unforeseen and untoward events be realized, marked an epochal 
step in the long and struggling evolution from prehistoric individ- 
uality. It is not too much to assert that we as a nation have 
advanced furthest in the march of civilization because life in- 
surance plays so important a part in our calculations. 

Economically, the huge sums disbursed annually through the 
medium of life insurance consitute a most important contribution 
to our stability. 

As one who, since childhood, has heard glowingly of tne bless- 
ings of life insurance, I am very happy to endorse it whole- 
heartedly. 

J. HOWARD MCGRATH 
Attorney General 





Washington, D. C. 


Eviror, THE SPECTATOR: 
During the past century we have witnessed a progressive 


development of life insurance to the point where every think- 
ing individual recognizes its benefits and wants its protection. 
Today it represents family security and solidarity to millions. 
Besides providing for the exigencies of the future it is 
significant that life insurance acts as a personal stabilizer for 
our citizens by promoting thrift and economy. 


J. Epcar Hoover 
Director, F.B.1. 





PUI TTPRAMILTPUL EULA COLL LLCS 


Cincinnati, O. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is not conceivable that any 
thinking person, interested in the 
welfare of his family and his own 
economic security in old age, can 
fail to recognize the necessity for 
carrying on a program of life in- 
surance. 

Although I have made my own 
way entirely since early youth, I 
bought my first life insurance pol- 
icy when little more than twenty 
years of age. I have consistently 
added to that first investment in in- 
surance, and would heartily recom- 
mend that any young man arrange 
for a policy as soon as he is finan- 
cially able to do so and carry as 
much insurance as his income will 
allow. 

A. B. CHANDLER 
Commissioner of Baseball 


(MHA MT 
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General George C. Marshall 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


The American life insurance policy is a great 
stabilizing influence in the economic and social 
life of our nation. As a factor in maintaining con- 
fidence during a period when the security of our 
institutions is increasingly dependent on the good 
faith and the individual efforts of our citizens, life 
insurance is an outstanding contribution to human 
welfare. 

GerorceE C. MARSHALL 


President, American Red Cross 
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V. F. W. Commander 


Kansas City, Mo. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR 
As economic and military prepared- 
ness is essential for the security of 
the nation, so life insurance is a 
“must” for the future well-being 





-~ ree ere 


of the individual and his depen. ' 


dents. 

The great insurance companies of 
America have played a vital role in 
maintaining that individual secu- 





rity without which the welfare of 
the nation would be seriously ham- 
pered. 
Investment in life insurance is 
truly a sound investment in the fu- 
ture, and I am convinced that no 
man or woman with dependents, or 
who looks forward to years of secu- 
rity and contentment after retire- 
ment, should be without adequate 
coverage. 
CLYDE A. LEWIS, 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





Home OFFIice 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


R. E. ANKERS 


Treasurer 


L. McCARTHY DOWNS 
President & General Manager 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Virginia 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


P. V. COX 


Secretary 
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Former N. Y. Senator 


En1ror, THE SPEcTATOR: 

No sensible man who carries the re- 
sponsibilities of dependents or of a 
family can afford to deny those he 
loves the protection offered by an ade- 
quate life insurance policy. 

I carry insurance not only for senti- 
mental reasons, but because it is a 
sound investment practice. Especially 
for those who are in the lower income 
brackets, life insurance is sound eco- 
nomic protection, 

I know of no investment which can 
yield richer returns in contentment 
and peace of mind. 

James M. Meap 
Member, Federal Trade 


Commission 


RANA PEA TL 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention held 
in Chicago this past October, 
Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder delivered a significant 
address on the value and im- 
portance of life insurance. An 
excerpt from the address is to be 
found in the right hand column. 
Below is Secretary Snyder’s per- 
sonal letter to The Spectator en- 
dorsing life insurance—Ed. 


Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Every day in the year I am 
brought face to face with the need 
for wise saving, both in the offices 
of the Government and in the 
homes of every American citizen. 
Saving has a twofold purpose in 
prosperous times such as the coun- 
try is enjoying today. First, it 
helps hold down inflationary pres- 
sures by cutting down spending 
at a time when spending funds are 
larger than the goods and services 
which can be bought at current 
prices. Second, it enables each of 
us to make wise provision for the 
future, no matter what hazards the 
future may bring. 

A plan for regular saving should 
be the first step in the financial 
program of every American family. 
Life insurance is one of the funda- 
mental American institutions which 
make it possible for families in this 
‘ountry to save regularly, to save 
wisely, and to build up funds for 
later use in time of needs. 


JOHN W. SNYDER 
Secretary of the Treasury 





SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER 


HE year 1948 marked a milestone in the history of life insur- 

ance in this country. Life insurance ownership passed the 
$200 billion mark—twice the total only 13 years ago, and nearly 
thirty times the amount in force as little as a half century ago. 

From my acquaintance as a banker, I came to know the field of 
insurance as a great and fascinating business. 

The history of insurance probably goes back to the time of the 
ancient Egyptians and Hindus when mutual benefit societies were 
formed to aid unfortunate members through the contributions of 
all the members. And in Roman times, the medieval guilds assumed 
obligations which today would be regarded as life, accident or 
health insurance contracts. 

But the broad use of insurance as a device for distributing loss 
developed among the merchants of Venice, Florence and Genoa dur- 
ing the middle of the fourteenth century and from there it spread 
over the whole of Europe. 

The development of the life insurance contracts was slow. Many 
countries condemned life insurance as immoral wagers on human 
life and prohibited it by law, or at least regarded such insurance 
with disfavor. Today, we think it strange that the life insurance 
contract was prohibited in France until 1820, and until the early 
part of the eighteenth century was not actively favored in England. 

The life insurance business in the United States, as you know, 
had its beginning in the organization of a religious mutual benefit 
association in Pennsylvania in 1769. However as late at 1815 courts 
in Massachusetts questioned whether a life insurance contract was 
not repugnant to sound morals and, therefore, contrary to public 
policy. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that the 
insurance business in the United States really began to develop. 
This seems odd to us today when insurance is one of our largest 
and most important business fields. 

In reviewing its record of growth, it is clear that the life insur- 
ance business built its remarkable success on two simple principles: 
faithful observance of the highest fiduciary standards, and faith- 
ful discharge of all contractual obligations. 
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HE American Life Convention is 

the oldest international associa- 
tion of life insurance companies. It 
was organized in 1906 as a non- 
profit voluntary trade association. 

This organization has, during the 
22 years it has been in existence, 
held steadfast to its original pur- 
pose. This is the maintenance and 
the addition of all plans incident to 
the welfare of the insurer, the in- 
sured and the public in relation to 
the life insurance business. Broken 
down a bit further, this encom- 
passes: 

(1) Encouraging, upholding and 
maintaining the business of life in- 
surance. 


(2) Dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding the science of life 
insurance. 

(3) Upholding of correct prin- 
ciples in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. 

(4) Establishment and mainte- 
nance of confidence between the 
management of the companies com- 
prising the organization and their 
policyholders. 

(5) Correction of any abuses 
which may arise in the methods of 
transacting the business of life in- 
surance. 

(6) Promotion of cooperation 
and exchange of ideas among the 
executive officers of its membership. 


Two hundred and twenty-five life 
insurance companies are members 
of the American Life Convention, 
The home offices of these compa. 


nies are spread throughout 4] 
States, the District of Columbia 
and three provinces of the Do. 


minion of Canada. 

The Convention holds an annual 
meeting regularly each year, at 
which ample opportunity is provid- 
ed for the inter-exchange of ideas 
and information. Since those at- 
tending represent not only different 
companies but, equally important, 


various sections of the country, a 





~ 


variety of ideas—and reactions to | 
those ideas—is a consistent occur. | 


American Life Convention 


W. E. Bixby (left), retiring president of the American Life Convention, smiles his congratulations 
as he hands the gavel to S. J. Hay, president of the Great National Life and new president of ALC. 
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ve life rence. Matters of practical interest ings, there are many regional and An activity of the financial sec- 
mbers to both policyholders and the com- sectional meetings held throughout tion of the Convention, carried on 
ntion, panies are openly and fully dis- the year. This enables a complete in cooperation with Chicago Uni- 
ompa- cussed, for the attending executives discussion of problems peculiar to versity, is the Life Officers Invest- 
it 4] are fully aware that retaining the a certain part of the country, ment Seminar, which is an institu- 
imbia good-will of their clients is always wherein those taking part in the tion for the study and discussion of 
1 Do first on any list of musts that a discussions can get down to cases investment problems. The conclu- 

company establishes for itself. The on a particular local problem. sions for safe investments, at which 
nnual meetings are fully reported, both as The Convention, since its forma- they arrive, are presented at the 
r, at to formal and informal proceedings, tion, has been actively interested in annual meeting. Were members of 
rovid- and these reports constitute sub- State and Federal legislative mat- the general public to attend these 
Sens stantial contributions to the liter- ters. It has rendered a distinct meetings and listen to the pros and 
se at. ature of life insurance. They are service to the American people by cons of the many problems aired, 
Ferent published annually and are avail- its support of constructive legisla- they would, undoubtedly, go away 
rtant. able at the Convention s executive tive and administrative measure, as with the comfortable feeling that 
try, a offices at 230 North Michigan Ave- well as its opposition to those not their money is well invested and 
ns to nue, ¢ hicago. for the best interests of the compa- that their interests as policyholders 
necur. In addition to the annual meet- nies and their policyholders. are receiving full consideration. 

President, State Mutual Life 
; Worcester, Mass. 
Message of George Avery White 


I 4/7 HE faith that the American people have evidenced in life 
insurance and in the administration of the assets that are the 
substance of their faith must not be permitted to become a pawn 
in the hands of any political party or of any individual. Upon that 
faith rests the security, the welfare, and the happiness of millions 
of Americans. 

“Yet zealously as we should guard that faith we should likewise 
welcome any legitimate inquiry into the practices and activities of 
life insurance companies, their executives and their agents. The 
integrity, efficiency, and usefulness which are inherent in the trust 
that we administer are the foundation upon which the institution 
of life insurance securely stands. 

“The story of life insurance is an open book for those who care 
LC. to read it. I am sure I speak for the industry when I say that life 
insurance companies have nothing to conceal.” 





GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


Message of Leroy A. Lincoln 


| N 1948 American families had on the average almost $5,000 worth 
of legal reserve life insurance protection each. The total protec- 
tion amounted to $202 billion. There were 188 million individual 
policies held by 78 million people. In the past few decades life insur- 
ance ownership per family has grown rapidly. In 1920 the average 
amount of life insurance owned by all U. S. families was $1,500. 
By 1930 it was $3,500, and by the middle of 1948 it was $4,800. 

An important measure of the security provided by life insur- 
ance is the amount of benefit payments made by the companies. 
During 1948 benefit payments to Americans aggregated $3.2 billion. 
The grand total of benefit payments by American life insurance 
companies in the period of 1940-1948 inclusive was over $24 billion. 
Of the total in 1948, $1.4 billion went to beneficiaries in the form 
of death benefits, $431 million were in matured endowments, and 
there were $95 million in disability payments, $227 million in 
annuity payments, $470 million in surrender values, and $568 mil- 
lion in policy dividends. 

This remarkable record of a rapidly expanding life insurance 
coverage of American families has no parallel in any other country 
in the whole world and is a justifiable source of pride for the life 
insurance business. When one realizes that the life insurance in 
force in the United States approximates only one year’s national 
income, it is evident that there still is need for continued efforts 
on the part of the business to increase materially the insurance 
protection of our people. 


President, Metropolitan Life 
New York, N. Y. 











LEROY A. LINCOLN 
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Sound Insurance Advice From the Cast of — 








“Kiss Me Kate’ 


44°F HERE’s no business like 

show business — and that’s 

no business at all!” is more 
or less the way they sang about it 
in Annie Get Your Gun. Here to- 
day, here tomorrow (if you’re 
lucky); now a hamburger with, 
later squab, truffles, plover’s eggs 
and champagne—it all depends on 
where you sit just how the picture 
will look. Shows that “couldn’t 
miss” fold up in a day and the 
scenery backs out to whatever 
theatrical storehouse has succeeded 
to that treasury of old “flats” the 
business knew as Cain’s, as the 
trucks unload a hit that only looked 
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so-so to the drama pundits of New 
Haven or Philadelphia. 

For every Death of a Salesman, 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Where’s 
Charley? or Mister Roberts ‘there 
are a flock of such failures as 
Grandma's Diary and Anybody 
Home which, if you can identify 
them correctly, are guaranteed to 
stimulate retrospective migraine. 
At present v iting, Born Yesterday 
is New Yoi..s oldest active show. 


Don't Actors Want Security? 


Snooping about the Broadway 
bailiwick on an assignment first 
handed him by THE SPECTATOR five 


By Russell Rhodes 


years ago, your reporter, like a 
whippet whose dreams have been 
startled by an electric rabbit, once 
more leaps to research on: Do 
Actors Want Security, Anyway, Or 
Just Another Job? Or, to compli- | 
cate it further, what have they to 
say that’s printable about life in- | 
surance, assuming that they've 
heard of it? Collecting life insur- 
ance endorsements from showfolks 
isn’t quite the same as asking their 
approval of, say, razors, cigarettes, | 
beer or lingerie but up at the Cen- 
tury Theater in the district where } 
no spy from S**th P*c*f*c cat 
escape the firing squad at dawn the 
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boys and girls of Kiss Me, Kate 
yote “aye” in favor of insurance 
protection. Supporting evidence 
was assembled in a series of inter- 
views with actors and actresses in 
their dressing rooms at such times 
that the show’s action didn’t require 
their presence on stage and through 
telephone calls, letters and other 
forms of communication. 

Kiss Me, Kate has played to 
standing-room-only customers since 
its opening, December 30, 1948, and 
there seems no likelihood of any 
immediate ‘lessening in its trade. 
All the critics wrote rave reviews 
and even the vinegary George Jean 
Nathan, though regarding it as 
something less magnificent than the 
Tristan and Isolde, enjoyed himself 
With words and music by Cole 
Porter, the greatest song writer 
produced in this country, the book 
by Sam and Bella Spewack consid- 
ers an actor (Alfred Drake) and 
his divorced wife (Patricia Mori- 
son), starring in The Taming of 
the Shrew, whose off-stage lives ap- 
proximate those of Petruchio and 
Katharine. 


Alfred Drake Fully Protected 

“I’ve been making a_ serious 
study of insurance for the past four 
years,” Drake told me as he made 
up in his dressing room before the 
stage manager called, “Half Hour!” 
“When I was working for The 
Theater Guild in Sing Out, Sweet 
Land, the whole company was in- 
sured. When the show closed, I 
took over the personal policy for 
myself with a private company. 
The great need of theater people is 
security. That’s why I’m fully pro- 
tected—and so, of course, are my 
immediate family, wife and two 
little girls, five and eight years old. 
You never know when you're go- 
ing to need insurance most. 

“The tragedy of Buddy Clarke, 
killed in that airplane accident, 
comes to my mind as an example of 
how entertainment workers often 
short-sightedly fail to protect them- 
selves. Clarke’s widow is apparent- 
ly left without insurance and has 
to depend upon the royalties from 
her husband’s recordings.” 

Drake is covered by $50,000 in 
straight life insurance, personal lia- 
bility and property policies through 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
Rn. J. 

“Insurance is an essential part 
of one’s existence,” he continued, 
“no matter what kind of a profes- 
sional worker you are—doctor, law- 
yer, actor. At the moment, I am 





considering annuities, in spite of 
the fact that they represent an ex- 
pensive layout of premiums.” 


School Vacations as Chorus Boy 


A Brooklyn boy, Drake entered 
the theater professionally in 1933 
during summer vacations while a 
junior at Brooklyn College as a 
chorus member of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan productions that Lode- 
wicke Vroom had taken over from 
Milton Aborn. He also understudied 
all the baritone roles. His mother 


was a singer and his father ran a 
restaurant in Brooklyn. The family 
plan was to make him a teacher. 
But the theater took its hold early 
—‘We were a theatergoing family 
and I began going to shows at 
Keith’s, Loew’s and the Shubert 
when I was four.”—and after his 
Gilbert and Sullivan break-in it was 
too late to turn back. 

Drake next understudied William 
Gaxton in White Horse Inn and 
then got his first important part in 
the Rodgers and Hart Babes in 
Arms. As the original Curly of the 
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fabulous Oklahoma! Drake estab- 
lished himself as one of the most 
sought-after singing actors in the 
country but to get there meant ex- 
cursions in several fly-by-night ve- 
hicles before he could pack the St. 
James Theater by singing, “Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning,” “The 
Surrey with the Fringe On Top” 
and “People Will Say We're in 
Love.” In Beggar's Holiday, he 
was the roistering MacHeath and 
his voice was lyrical as well in 
Two Bouquets and One for the 
Money. 


Writes and Directs As Well 

His favorite part was in the 
comedy that ribbed Hollywood, Joy 
to the World, where he starred 
without music. He prefers straight 
acting to singing parts, oddly 
enough, he told me, “but it was 
easier to get started as a singer.” 
Drake has directed summer stock 
productions and at the moment is 
writing with Edwin Eager an adap- 


tation of Goldoni’s The Liar, set in 
a seventeenth century period. His 
role in Kiss Me, Kate, that of a 
flamboyant actor, gives him a wide 
range of modern and romantic 
comedy that he plays to the hilt as 
well as scoring in such hit songs as 
“Wunderbar,” “So in Love” and 
“Where is the Life that Late I 
Led?” 


Patricia Morison, Co-Star 

Co-star with Drake, as Katharine 
of The Shrew and distaff of the 
acting pair in their private lives 
battle, is Patricia Morison. 

“Up to now,” Miss Morison con- 
fessed, “I haven’t had the time to 
consider a personal life insurance 
program. But I’m remedying that 
and will go in for it extensively, 
especially on the annuity side for 
retirement purposes. At the mo- 
ment, I am protected by accident 
and health policies and, of course, 
my house, property and furnishings 
and personal effects are covered. 
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“An actor flashes in success like 
a comet and, therefore, it’s more 
important for him to have insur. 
ance than people in other profes. 
sions. You never know when your 
luck will run out. Many famous 
people now playing are without ip. 
surance and I recall one actor who 
was once a famous matinee ido 
who’s now standing about in the 
background of films as an extra, 
simply because he didn’t have the 
foresight to invest in endowments 
or annuities when he was making 
big money. That’s an example that 
should concern many big picture 
stars today. 


Made a Million—and Spent It 


“When I first went to Hollywood, 
I made a million dollars in four 
years—and spent it all. It was easy 
come, easy go. I wouldn’t have had 
the worries I’ve had since if I'd 
invested in life insurance. Actors 
are beginning to be more practical. 
Some of the studios take care of a 
player’s salary for insurance, taxes 
and important savings and ex- 
penses.” 

Cole Porter discovered Miss Mor- 
ison singing on a Hollywood sound 
stage while he was there composing 
for a movie and immediately hired 
her for her role in Kiss Me, Kate. 
Her principal songs are the “Wun- 
derbar” duet with Drake, “So in 
Love,” and two satirical numbers 
“T Hate Men” and “I Am Ashamed 
that Women are So Simple.” 

A native New Yorker, Miss Mor- 
ison prepared for the stage with 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, acted 
in Growing Pains in 1932. She 
shared the operatic leads with 
Drake ten years ago in Marc Con 
nelly’s Two Bouquets and then went 
to Paramount Pictures for four 
years of playing lady gangsters and 
“the other woman” but she had no 
singing parts. Her Kate role is # 
strenuous that her physician has 
ordered her to take on no outside 
singing engagements. She would 
like to do opera. 





Dennis Green Actually Sold It 


Dennis Green is not required fot 
Kate until the second act and so! 
had a lengthy chat with him in his 
dressing room. He plays a wealthy 
clubman and Washington tyco0 
who advises the President, despite 
Alfred Drake’s castigating remari 
that he is “the only Republican wh 
didn’t run for the nomination.” He 
is also a suitor for Miss Morison— 
and, therefore, “menace”—in the 
show. 
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British-born Green knows where- 
of he speaks insurance-wise. 

“[ was a life insurance salesman 
for the Manufacturers Life of Ca- 
nada in London,” he said. “I had 
just gone over to Paris to produce 
plays in English. That was in 1931. 
England went off the gold standard 
and we flopped. I couldn’t get a job 
and took a flyer in insurance, can- 
vassing my friends and acquain- 
tances. One of the first things I did 
was to sell myself a policy. Besides 
straight life with double indemnity 
for my wife and myself, I have a 
15-year endowment. I also carry 
hospitalization. When I went to 
Hollywood in 1942, I took out sev- 
eral policies with the New York 
Life and the Metropolitan. 


“Life Insurance is a Must" 

“Life insurance is a must as an 
investment, protection and respon- 
sibility of a family man. I am in- 
creasing mine all along the line and 
shall continue to do so.” 

The stage is Green’s third differ- 
ent vocation. For six years after 
World War I he was a pilot in the 
Royal Air Force, eventually crack- 
ing up. Next, he shipped out to 
India as a tea planter, managing a 
tea garden in Bengal until 1928, 
when a siege of malaria sent him 
back to England. His father, Rich- 
ard Green (no relation to Martyn 
Green of the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company) was a Savoyard bari- 
tone, singing such roles as the 
Pirate King in The Pirates of Pen- 
zance and the title part in The Mi- 
kado as well as appearances in 
grand opera at Covent Garden. 

“Don’t ever go into this damned 
business,’ my father advised me,” 
said Green, “and so, of course, I 
did.” 

After repertory in Bristol, Eng- 
land, and Edinburgh, Green came 
to Canada in 1931 in a series of 
plays by Robert E. Sherwood and 
George Bernard Shaw. New York 
saw him in Gilbert Miller’s produc- 
tion of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral and with Leslie Howard 
in Hamlet. He was Cornelia Otis 
Skinner’s leading man in Black 
Narcissus and made 20 pictures in 
Hollywood, including Mighty Joe 
Young, Frenchman’s Creek and 
from Tangier. Writing, 
rather than acting, is his prefer- 
ence. His plays are Oblivion, Fly 
Away, Peter, The Saint Misbehaves 
(in collaboration with Leslie Char- 
teris) and Never Say Die, besides 
the Sherlock Holmes and The Case- 
hook of Gregory Hood radio shows 
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. . . for life insurance a serious study 


and the television program, Till 
Death Us Do Part for the Silver 
Theater with Conrad Nagel as com- 
mentator and Fay Emerson as prin- 
cipals. 


Lisa Kirk, Principal Comedienne 

Lisa Kirk, who stops the show 
at every performance singing, “I’m 
Always True to You, Darlin’, In My 
Fashion,” is the comedienne of 
Kate. She and her husband, Robert 
Wells, a song writer, are formulat- 
ing their personal insurance pro- 
gram. 

“We are at last realizing the im- 


portance of life insurance,” she told 
me. “People in the theater are too 
apt to put it off. I don’t believe in 
taking out such heavy policies that 
you can’t keep up the premiums. 
But we’re now working out our 
plans with the advice of insurance 
counsel. Health and happiness in 
your work is about all anybody can 
expect. We will have protection in 
straight life and annuities, the lat- 
ter being a wonderful form of in- 
vestment for retirement.” 

Miss Kirk is a Roscoe, Pa., girl 
who sang in musicals at the Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse and with various 
local bands while she was studying 
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at the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School. But, after the Pitt 
show, Count Your Blessings, when 
she came to New York for a two 
weeks vacation, the life at the Re- 
hearsal Club where she stayed sug- 
gested that show business would 
be more fun than Blackstone and 
thus the bar lost another Portia. 
She landed a job as show girl in 
the Folies Bergere, then sang and 
danced at the Versailles and finally 
got her first Broadway job in Good 
Night, Ladies. Allegro, in which 
she made a decided hit singing, 
“The Gentleman is a_ Dope,” 
brought her fame and the current 
role in Kiss Me, Kate. She makes 
numerous recordings of popular 
songs for RCA Victor. 


Harry Clark and Jack Diamond, 
Comics 


Harry Clark and Jack Diamond 
are teamed together as a pair of 
gangsters who muscle in on The 
Taming of the Shrew on opening 
night and threaten to close the 
show if Alfred Drake doesn’t make 
good a rubber check that they ac- 
cuse him of passing. Before justice 
catches up with them, they find 
themselves members of the cast, 
wearing guns in their stage cos- 
tumes and subsequently advising 
the audience in their amusing song 
to “Brush Up On Your Shake- 
speare,” based on their readings in 
the Sing Sing library. 

“About a year before my father 
died,” Clark told me, “he was sold 
$10,000 worth of life insurance. 
That made us shockingly aware of 
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the necessity for insurance. I con- 
verted my $10,000 GI insurance 
into a regular policy with the 
Metropolitan Life. I have also in- 
surance for my daughter with spe- 
cial benefit clauses to take care of 
her education. Besides, I have 
property damage and fire and theft 
coverage on my Jamaica, Long 
Island, home. 


"The Wisest Thing | Ever Did" 


“I certainly feel more secure 
financially since taking out my first 
policy. It’s the wisest thing I ever 
did. The theater is more of a busi- 
ness today than it used to be. 
Actors are only happy when they’re 
working. Insurance helps rid them 
of worries — especially during un- 
employment. If you’re really hard 
put, you can always borrow cash 
on your policy.” 

Clark was a physical training in- 
structor at Lake Sebago after stud- 
ies at New York University. He 
studied voice and continued his 
teaching in boys’ clubs. During the 
war, he was assigned to special 
service with the Army, running 
shows and drilling in physical 
training. He was stationed at Camp 
Shanks, N. Y., and in Alabama. 

“Tt was our job to make the boys 
laugh before they went overseas. 
We brought in a lot of theater 
celebrities to sing and act. Not a 
very colorful Army career, I guess, 
but, if they had put people where 
they belong in the service, I’d have 
wound up right where I did.” 

Clark has written magazine arti- 
cles on the closely-knit relationship. 





FLORENCE TRANSFIELD 


- an impression 








NOEL GORDON 


. a conversion 


| 
| 


historically, between physical edv- | 
cation and dramatics. Fourteen | 
years ago, his career in show busi- 
ness began with Ben Hecht’s film, ) 
Crime Without Passion. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union production, Pins and Needles, 
employed him for a four-year run. 
After that, he understudied Fred- 
eric March and played a part in 
The Skin of Our Teeth, followed by 
One Touch of Venus and the ex-Gl 
musical, Call Me Mister. He has 
written television shows and a 
children’s book (“a twentieth cen- | 
tury fairy tale”) for adaptation to 
television, movies and radio. 


a 





Endowment and Personal Accident 


Jack Diamond carries an endow- 
ment policy and personal accident 
protection with the Girard Life for 
himself and his wife. 

“Everybody needs insurance,” he 
declares, “especially show people. 
My father worked for the Metro- | 
politan Life Insurance Company for | 
years. He first impressed me with 
the importance of insurance. I've 
always been sorry I didn’t take it 
out earlier. Somebody once told me 
that actors are bad risks. But 2 
friend of mine who left show busi- 
ness and became an insurance sales- 
man said he’d get it for me. And 
he did. 

“T’ve carried insurance since | 
1935. I have coverage for my s0? | 
and I want to get an annuity for | 
myself. That’s the most appealing. 
You know, an actor fears walking | 
about without a buck or two. I've 
been in show business for twenty- 
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six years and I’ve known plenty of 
people in it who regretted that they 
never had insurance.” 

Diamond began his career as an 
acrobat and clown with the Walter 
L. Main Circus, travelling the 
Middle West. Then he was with 
George Hamid’s “Six American 
Whirlwinds.” Next, he went with 
burlesque on the Mutual Wheel and 
for I. Hairst, playing Philadelphia 
and Newark with Joey Faye as 
partner. His first real acting job 
was as the bartender in Happy 
Birthday and he left that with a 
great admiration for Helen Hayes, 
the star. “A great person and an 
artist,” he says of her. Then came 
High Button Shoes and Kate. Dia- 
mond grew up on the New York 
East Side. He’s an alumnus of 
P.S. 53. 


Jean Haas Brought Up on Insurance 


After one evening’s performance, 
I joined Jean Haas and her hus- 
band, Dick Haas, secretary to John 
C. Wilson, who staged Kiss Me, 
Kate, for a light snack. They are 
still on their honeymoon. Mrs. 
Haas, until her recent marriage, 
was Jean Tachau and, as the daugh- 
ter of C. G. Tachau, president of 
the Louisville Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville, Ky., 
and head of the local agency, E. S. 
Tachau & Sons, she is well aware 
of the need and value of insurance. 
She is included in her husband’s 
three life policies and protected by 
policies issued and bought by her 
father. 


Mrs. Haas began studying danc- 
ing at the age of seven. Ted Shawn 
at Jacob’s Pillow, near Lee, Mass., 
and Hanya Holm, choreographer of 
Kate, have taught her. She has 
danced at the Copacabana and was 
in the chorus of Allegro, her imme- 
diately previous job. 


“Dancers are in constant need of 
insurance,” she said. “In Allegro, 
I sprained my ankle and the bill 
was paid under the general policy 
taken out by the producing com- 
pany. The annuity idea has great 
appeal for show people. It relieves 
the worry of old age and takes care 
of matters during long stretches 
when you’re not making much of a 
salary.” 


Noel Gordon, Chorus Singer 


The Century is one of the largest 
theaters in New York and, in chas- 
Ing down this story, vour reporter 
got plenty of exercise climbing up 


and down long flights ot stairs back 
stage. One climb—the hignest— 
toox me to the dressing room of the 
male ensemble where | talked with 
Noel Gordon, a _ singer in the 
chorus. 

Gordon converted his GI life in- 
surance of $10,000 into a 30-year 
endowment. He plans to increase 
his policies all along the line as he 
progresses in show business. He 
also carries automobile insurance 
and fire and theft on his home in 
Forest Hills, Long Island. During 
the war, he was with the ASTP 
unit from Brooklyn College in in- 
fantry training for about two 
years, studied engineering at Ohio 
State College and was a computer 
for field artillery. He prepared for 
college at James Madison High 
School, Brooklyn, and won the 
Brooklyn College speech medal in 
1940. In 1944, Gordon was an un- 
derstudy in a road showing of The 
Merry Widow, later in Marinka and 
then a talent scout for Warner 
Bros. In Kate, which he joined 
after choral work in Annie Get 
Your Gun, he understudies three 
parts. In theater work for five 
years, he is studying voice and act- 
ing with the American Theater 
Wing and will continue in a minor 
capacity until he feels experienced 
enough to tackle regular roles. 


Flo Transfield, Wardrobe Mistress 


Up on the top floor of the Cen- 
tury Theater, Florence Transfield, 
wardrobe mistress of the produc- 


tion, keeps her headquarters, al- 
though she’s just as apt to be in 
the wings watching for an accident 
to zippers or split seams in the cos- 
tumes that she repairs. In fact, 
Flo (as everybody in Kate calls 
her) is constantly on the move. 

A’ strong believer in life insur- 
ance, Miss Transfield has carried it 
ever since her father impressed 
the family with it many years 
ago. That was in England where 
she and her sister were part of 
her father’s circus that trouped 
throughout the British Isles. Their 
home was a circus wagon, corre- 
sponding to the motor trailers of 
today. She had reason to think 
sadly of the importance of insur- 
ance when she became the bene- 
ficiary of her sister’s policy. Be- 
sides life insurance, she carries 
property protection on house fur- 
nishings and her fur coat. 

Flo was a performer in vaude- 
ville with her sister for many years 
after they left the circus. Her sis- 
ter had been a fast bareback rider 
but, when an accident put her on 
crutches for a while, their father 
considered it less risky for the girls 
to play musical instruments on the 
ground. 


Trouped to Japan 


After the war, Miss Transfield 
took a U.S.O. unit of The Gingham 
Girl to Japan. It was one of the 
largest shows sent to the Pacific. 
It played also in Manila and Korea. 

Each costume is different in 
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Kate, she said. Working with one 
assistant and a staff of nine, she 
supervises changes of costume— 
some of them very fast on stage— 
keeps after the girls to take care of 
their clothes, mends and dyes 
stockings and tights and supervises 
the constant repair work. 

“We got sick of hoopskirts in 
Bloomer Girl,” said Flo. “Here our 
problem is tights.” 


C. Edwin Knill, General Manager 


Well, that takes care of all de- 
partments of Kiss Me, Kat’ back- 
stage. Now, let’s step around to 
the front of the house. It is 9 p.m.; 
the show is on and C. Edwin Knill, 
general manager for Producers 
Saint Subber and Lemuel Ayers, is 
counting up the performance re- 
ceipts at the box office. 

“In our business, it’s important 
for people to take out insurance 
policies of the trust type,” said 
Knill. “We need it for security and 
protection. When theater folks get 
a break, it’s a big break. There- 
fore, an annuity, say, when the 
span of big earning is over is what 
they need. 

“When I was taking Tonight at 
8:80 on the road for John C. Wilson 
in 1933, I got my first example of 
the practicality of insurance when 
I lost my watch. It wasn’t insured, 
but the company replaced it. Mr. 
Wilson made it clear how important 
loss and theft insurance was on 
property in transit and all the lug- 
gage that we had to cart about 
from one city to another. From 


then on, I became insurance-mind- 
ed. Besides my other life insurance, 
I have a 20-year endowment which 
expires when I reach 51 and out- 
side residence theft and comprehen- 
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sive liability which covers me while 
im traveling.” 


Trained as an Accountant 

Knill is trained as an accountant. 
In that capacity he was employed 
by Clarence W. Hobbs, not to be 
confused with a one-time Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Commissioner 
and compensation expert of the 
same name. Hobbs handled all the 
auditing for Wilson’s productions, 
a job to which Knill was especially 
assigned. He had to spend so much 
time around the Wilson offices that 
it seemed the most sensible thing 
to make him a permanent staff 
member. His first job was as an 
assistant manager for Noel Cow- 
ard’s Design for Living. Then he 
went with Point Valaine, Excur- 
sion and trouped Blithe Spirit for 
eight months all over the United 
States. He became a general man- 
ager with Bloomer Girl in 1944. 

In his first managerial! capacity 
he came up against another exam- 
ple of the value of insurance. The 
general manager had accumulated 
considerable wealth over a long 
period of years. Thanks to his 
wife’s insistence, he had been plac- 
ing large sums in annuities that 
would mature when he reached 60. 
Came the financial crash of 1929 
and this general manager went 
broke—that is, except for a tidy 
sum in insurance annuities that 
kept him going nicely. 


Pembroke Davenport, Musical 
Conductor 
The man who wields the baton 
over the orchestra for Cole Porter’s 
score in Kate is Pembroke Daven- 
port of Waco, Texas. 


RED DRAKE, LISA KIRK, HAROLD LANG 


. . + from the cast some counsel 


“There’s no question about it,” 
he said, as we talked outside the 
stage door during intermission, “in- 
surance is an absolute necessity. | 
carry straight life for myself and 
{ have endowment policies for my 
two daughters, aged 18 and 15, 
which will take care of their edu- 
cation.” 

Davenport has been in music for 
22 years. A discovery of Critic 
John Rosenfeld, he started as a 
pianist in the Palace Theater in 
Dallas and came to New York in 
1936. He has since composed scores 
for fifty productions at Radio City 
Music Hall. For five years he was 
an arranger and pianist for Fred 
Waring where Billy Rose discov- 
ered him in 1944 and made him 
musical director of his $350,000 
Seven Lively Arts. 

Since rehearsing his orchestra 
and conducting it for Kiss Me, 
Kate’s opening nearly a year ago, 
Davenport has found time to audi- 
tion singers and musicians for the 
No. 2 company, now in Chicago; 
prepare a play with music, A Fam- 
ily Affair, which Margo Jones of 
Dallas will produce; write the mu- 
sical score for Olsen and Johnson’s 
television shows; and work with 
Virgil Thomson and John Martin 
on plans for an American dance 
festival 


Subber and Ayers, Producers 


The next two gents come last in 
this varn about how Kiss Me, Kate 
looks at life insurance for two rea- 
sons. Could be that, as producers 
of the show, they’re the most im- 
portant for their initiative and re- 
sponsibility in launching this hit. It 
would never do to reveal a _ less 
flattering reason: Their stuff bare- 
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ly reached me as this less-than-im- 
perishable prose was being tossed 
to the ravenous maw of the print- 
ing press. 

Lemuel Ayers has for some years 
been a major threat in stage de- 
signing and costuming. Now, he 
teams up with Saint Subber as a 
producer. Ayers is extremely in- 
surance-minded. He carries $50,- 
000 worth of life policies. His home 
at Stony Point, near Haverstraw, 
New York, is. heavily insured as is 
his apartment in town. As an 
artist, he has a valuable collection 
of paintings, books and heirlooms, 
protected under various forms of 
insurance. He breeds Afghan dogs 
in the country. The kennels and 
occupants are covered and Ayers is 
indemnified against any property 
damage the dogs may incur while 
on exercise. 


"I'm Strong for Insurance” 


“I’m strong for insurance,” he 
says emphatically, “and, barring 
one theft, I’ve never had to collect 
yet.” 

Ayers designed the sets and cos- 
tumes for Kate. Other examples of 
his taste and imagination along 
those lines will be remembered 
from Oklahoma!, Bloomer Girl, St. 
Louis Woman, Cyrano de Bergerac 
and Inside U.S.A., the show that 
went through similar treatment 
from your correspondent in last 
year’s SPECTATOR Endorsement 
Number. 

Saint Subber, a single man, is 
at this writing insurance-minded 
only so far as his house and auto- 
mobile on East 52nd Street are 
concerned. But, as he’s teamed so 
successfully with Ayers, there’s 
every indication that he’ll take a 
tip from his partner and load up 
with life insurance. Perhaps the 
same telepathy that brought these 
two together with the mutual idea 
for a musical based on The Taming 
of the Shrew will lead Subber down 
the sawdust trail to more personal 
insurance protection. As the pair 
approaches rehearsal stage for their 
launching of the new Cole Porter- 
Dwight Taylor show, tentatively 
entitled Summer Lightning, prom- 
ised to Broadway in March, 1950, 
this could well be so. 

At any rate, if you’ve read this 
far, you get the general inkling 
that, while critics and audiences 
are throwing bouquets at Kiss Me, 
Kate, this hit show is bowing to 
and applauding life insurance for 
several curtain calls. 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 


your policyowners and prospects. 
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NECESSARY TAX AMENDMENTS 


Forrest Morton, noted tax analyst and 


advisor. reviews and discusses the ever 


present tax problem as it applies to 


life insurance and annuity contracts. 


B, 
a orrest i 
Whorton 


T least once a year, it would seem advisable to sit 

down quietly and review the past twelve months 

in order to determine if any progress has taken place 

in the field of taxation as it may apply to life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts. 

In 1948, Congress radically amended the Internal 
Revenue Code by permitting husbands and wives to 
reduce their income taxes through the medium of mak- 
ing joint returns, and to reduce or postpone at least a 
portion of their estate taxes through the medium of a 
so-called “marital deduction.” 

At approximately the same time that these amend- 
ments were being enacted into law, the 80th Congress 
was considering another piece of legislation which 
would, among other things, have corrected a few of the 
provisions of the Interna! Revenue Code which are 
extremely unfair in their treatment of life insurance 
and annuity contracts. In fact, this amendatory bill 
just failed of passage, and it was anticipated that it 
would at least be renewed and enacted into law by the 
81st Congress in 1949. But, so far, no such good luck. 

In other words, the Internal Revenue Code still pro- 
vides: 

(1) For the taxation of life insurance proceeds un- 
der the estate tax provisions of the Code on the 
basis of premium payment; and 

(2) For the taxation of annuity income under the 
income tax provisions of the Code on the basis 
of 3% of the consideration paid for the contract. 

Both of these provisions are inequitable and should 
be replaced immediately by just and logical amend- 
ments. In this connection, therefore, if the 80th Con- 
gress can be called a “do nothing” body, then the 81st 
Congress rates much higher in this classification. 


For a number of years, this magazine has sponsored 
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the correction of these two unreasonable provisions of 
the Code. It is believed that they should be amended 
without delay. Frankly, it is difficult to understand 
why it has taken Congress such a long period of time 
to see the light and act accordingly. Another reminder 
may be helpful in stimulating action, and with this 
thought in mind, a further attempt will be made to 
clearly explain just why such action is imperative. 


The Premium Payment Test: 


Since 1942, the Federal estate tax law has included 
life insurance in the gross estate of a decedent: (1) If 
the proceeds were payable to the executor of the es- 
tate, or (2) if the proceeds were payable to other bene- 
ficiaries under policies (a) in which the decedent, at 
the time of his death, possessed any of the incidents of 
ownership, or (b) which were purchased by the de- 
cedent by the payment of premiums, either directly or 
indirectly. 

In the first place, it must be conceded that if a prop- 
erty owner purchases insurance on his own life and 
makes it payable to, or for the benefit of, his executor, 
then the proceeds of such insurance should be included 
in the value of his taxable estate. Likewise, if he 
makes the proceeds payable to named beneficiaries, 
other than his executor, and, during his lifetime, re- 
tains any legal incidents of ownership, such as. the 
right to change the beneficiary, surrender the policy 
for cash, or borrow against it, then the proceeds of 
such insurance should also be included in his taxable 
estate at the time of his death. 

On the other hand, why should the executor be re 
quired to. include in the taxable estate the proceeds of 
policies issued on the life of the decedent, when such 
policies are absolutely owned by the beneficiary, merely 
on the basis that the decedent, during his lifetime, di- 
rectly or indirectly, paid all or some of the premiums? 

The proponents of this illogical theory of taxation 
contend that, as a life insurance policy is testamentary 
in character, the proceeds must be subjected to tax if 
the insured contributed in any manner toward its crea- 
tion. However, if the beneficiary had all of the inci- 
dents of ownership and paid all of the premiums out of 
funds not contributed by the insured, then the policy 
loses its testamentary character; but if the insured 
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had all of the incidents of ownership and the bene- 
ficiary paid all of the premiums, then the policy would 
still be taxable under the theory of testamentary dis- 
position. 

A fair examination of a life insurance policy and its 
yarious factors will go a long way in disproving this 
foregoing theory of taxation. For example, most con- 
tracts of insurance, other than term insurance, contain 
substantial cash values which are built up through the 
payment of premiums during the lifetime of the in- 
sured. Hence, the premiums paid do not represent 
merely the cost of the death benefit, but include a sav- 
ings fund which is available to the owner of the policy 
at any time—even during the lifetime of the insured. 
If the beneficiary is the absolute owner of the policy, 
he or she may surrender the contract for its cash value 
at any time and terminate the policy, regardless of who 
paid the premiums. 

Look at the following figures: 

If a policy for $100,000 were issued at age 30 on a 
3% reserve basis, it would have the following cash 
values: 

Retirement 


Ordinary 10-Payment Income 

Life Life at Age 65 

BE Be OD cransaranedcceue $12,010 $45,942 $27,781 
Oe BOG iiceceieesednwes 19,361 50,459 45,767 
BE BD GP secdscicnccccess 27,602 65,522 67,328 
eS Orr ee 36,506 60,992 93,579 
BE BRO GP sccciccievseces 45,751 66,672 124,500 
BE RE HD  Kaceccsvscuases 54,951 72,324 162,300 


Assume, for example, that the insured were to die 
at age 60 and the beneficiary owned the policy abso- 
lutely. Under the Ordinary Life plan, certainly not 
more than $54,249 ($100,000 less $45,751) could pos- 
sibly pass to the beneficiary by the process of a testa- 
mentary disposition, as the beneficiary could have ob- 
tained $45,751 outright and in cash immediately prior 
to the death of the insured without waiting for death 
to take place. In the case of the 10-Payment Life 
policy, not more than $33,328 ($100,000 less $66,672) 
could possibly pass by testamentary disposition to the 
beneficiary for the same reason, and in the case of the 
Retirement Income at Age 65, it would be very diffi- 
cult to prove that anything passed by testamentary 
disposition as the death benefit would be no greater 
than the available cash value prior to death. And yet, 
the Government would attempt to include the entire 
proceeds in the taxable estate of the insured if he had 
paid the premiums either directly or indirectly. Such 
a theory does not make sense and should be immedi- 
ately discarded from the taxing system. 

An examination of this false theory from another 
angle brings out the glaring fact that an estate owner 
may give away any of his assets—that is, his real es- 
tate, stocks and bonds, tangible or intangible property 
—and obtain the statutory exemptions from gift tax, 
and also eliminate such assets from his taxable estafe, 
except life insurance. There is no logical reason why 
life insurance should be so penalized and singled out 
for such unfair treatment. 

It is assumed that this “premium payment” provi- 
sion was put into the Federal estate tax law to prevent 
wealthy estate owners from purchasing large amounts 
of tax-free life insurance, but for all practical pur- 
poses, it will never accomplish this result. Prior to 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1948, most large 
estate owners split their property with other family 
members—their wives and children—with the result 
that each family member now receives independent 
income of their own. Nothing in the law as it stands 


today prevents these family members from purchasing 
and owning life insurance on each other so that the 
insured is relieved from the payment of the premiums 
on his own policies, thus making the proceeds entirely 
exempt from tax in the insured’s estate. On the other 
hand, the stockholder of the close corporation, who has 
most of his assets tied up in a going business and is 
in no position to give his wife and children liquid, 
income-producing assets, must purchase his own insur- 
ance on his own life for the protection of his estate, 
and, therefore, must thus increase his taxable estate. 
Hence, the result of the “premium payment” provision 
as now in force favors those who do not need protec- 
tion, and penalizes those who should have substantial 
amounts of life insurance to provide cash for the bene- 
fit of their families. 

It is contended, therefore, that this unfair provision 
of the law should be repealed at the earliest possible 
moment. 


The Three Percent Annuity Rule: 


At the present time, annuity income is subject to 
income tax to the extent of 3% of the consideration 
paid for the policy, until the entire cost has been re- 
covered tax-free, after which time the entire annuity 
income is taxable. An annuitant should live so long. 
The following table will show the results of such a 
false tax theory: 


Life Annuity—No Refund: Male Age 50 Age 60 Age 70 
Annuity Purchased With $1,000 .... $49.96 $66.13 $94.89 
Amount Taxable Each Year ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amount Exempt Each Year ........ 19.96 36.13 64.89 
Years To Recover Capital Tax-Ex- 

CUD. 0 k0 nen iu en eanceneseseesceuns 50 27 15 
SE OD vec indnkndicecsscnncras 100 87 85 
Female 
Annuity Purchased With $1,000...... $44.53 $56.96 $78.33 
Amount Taxable Each Year ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amount Exempt Each Year ........ 14.53 26.96 48.33 

Years To Recover Capital Tax-Ex- 

ORE Ee OT OE ee 68 37 20 
DARE BO cnesencktaviedeensinns 118 97 $0 
Male 

Refund Annuity: 
Annuity Purchased With $1,000 .... $43.30 $52.52 $66.24 
Amount Taxable Each Year ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amount Exempt Each Year ........ 13.30 22.52 36.24 
Years To Recover Capital Tax-Ex- 
CE ccd cictimaxwaakiakedsabennes’ 75 44 27 
DE DI 6.5656 08k tastansanatdns 125 104 97 
Female ; 
Annuity Purchased With $1,000 .... $39.84 $47.47 $58.69 
Amount Taxable Each Year ........ 30.00 30.00 $0.00 
Amount Exempt Each Year ........ 9.84 17.47 28.69 
Years To Recover Capital Tax-Ex- 
PEP erT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT 101 57 34 
ARAREROE AMD ccovcesccvesesscosseves 151 117 104 


It has been said that annuitants live longer because 
of peace of mind, but how many will live to these ad- 
vanced attained ages once they get a look at this tax 


picture? 


Prior to the enactment of this 3% rule for taxing 
annuity income, all such income was exempt from in- 
come tax until the cost of the policy had been recovered 
tax-free, after which the entire income was taxable. 
It must be admitted that this theory was also out of 
line with the true nature of an annuity contract, for 
such a contract does include an interest income factor 
as well as a return of the consideration paid. On the 
other hand, a fair examination of an annuity contract 
discloses that the interest factor is not computed on a 
constant level but on a depleting fund. The following 
simple illustration may be helpful in understanding 
this problem. 
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Example: If $100,000 is invested at 3% per annum 


and $6,000 (6%) 











is withdrawn from the fund each 


year, the interest factor might be represented as 
follows: 
Interest With- Depletion 
Year Fund 3% drawal of Fund 
1 $100,000.00 $3,000.00 $6,000.00 $3,000.00 
9 97,000.00 2,910.00 6,000.00 3,090.00 
93,910.00 2,817.30 6,000.00 3,182.70 
4 90,727.30 2,721.82 6,000.00 3,278.18 
5 87,449.12 2,623.47 6,000.00 3, 376.53 
Total $14,072.59—$15,000 taxable under an- 
nuity rule. 
f 84,072.59 2,522.18 6,000.00 477.82 
7 80,594.77 2,417.84 6,000.00 3,582.16 
8 77.012.61 2,310.38 6,000.00 3,689.62 
9 73,322.99 2,199.69 6,000.00 800.31 
10 69,522.68 2,085.68 6,000.00 3,914.32 
Total $25,608.36—$30,000 taxable under an- 
nuity rule. 
65,608.36 1,968.2: 6,000.00 4,031.75 
2 61,576.61 1,847.30 6,000.00 4,152.70 
} 57,423.91 1,722.72 6,000.00 4,277.28 
i 53,146.63 1,594.40 6,000.00 4,405.60 
48,741.03 1,462.23 6,000.00 1,537.77 
Total. $34,203.26—$45,.000 taxable under an 
nuity rule 
16 44,203.26 1,326.10 6,000.00 4,673.90 
17 39,529.36 1,185.88 6,000.00 4,814.12 
18 34,715.24 1,041.46 6,000.00 4,958.54 
19 29,756.70 892.70 6,000.00 5,107.30 
20 24,649.40 739.48 6,000.00 5,260.52 
Total $39,388.88—$60,000 taxable under an- 
nuity rule 
21 19,388.88 581.67 6,000.00 »,418.33 
22 13,970.55 $19.12 6,000.00 5,580.88 
99 8.389.67 251.69 6,000.00 5,748.31 
24 2,641.36 79.24 2,720.60 eeee 
SUE .. c canvases $40,720.60—$72,000 taxable under an- 


nuity rule. 


The foregoing table brings out the following inter- 
esting facts: 

If a male, 66 years of age, invests $100,000 in a 
Refund Annuity from which he receives $6,000 a year 
for his remaining lifetime, it would be necessary for 
him to live nearly 17 years, or until age 83, in order 
to recover his capital, without interest. Of course. 
under this form of contract, if he should die prior to 
age 83, his beneficiary would receive the annuity in- 
come until the consideration paid for the policy had 
been recovered by the annuitant and the beneficiary, 

On the other hand, this annuitant must live for 24 
years, or until age 90, in order to recover his capital 
and 3% interest per annum on the depleting fund, 
Hence, if he believes that he can keep his funds 
invested at 3% without investment loss, and that he 
will not live beyond age 90, then he would be much 
better off following this plan rather than purchase 
a refund annuity, for the following reasons: 

(1) In the event of his death prior to age 90, he 
would leave his beneficiary a much greater amount of 
capital—that is, the interest on the fund for the period 
up to date of death. In other words, if he lives for 5 
years, he would leave an additional $14,000; 10 years, 
$25,000; 15 years, $34,000; and 20 years, $39,000. 

(2) His taxable income would be much less, thus 
producing a larger spendable income. For example: 
In 5 years he would pay tax on $1,000 less; in 10 years, 
on $4,000 less; in 15 years, on $10,000 less; and in 20 
years, on $20,000 less. In fact, under the annuity plan, 
he would be obliged to live for over 33 years, or until 
age 99, before he could recover his capital investment 
tax-free. 


Naun-cancellalle Health and Accident Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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— insurance management may perhaps over-estimate the de- 
gree of efficiency it has attained in some areas of its activity, 
but it is completely realistic about its performance in training 
salesmen. The fact is that we haven’t even made a healthy start. 
And in appraising our methods, or our lack of them, we tend to 
underestimate the agent, himself. We are so aware of our own 
limitations, insofar as the training of the agent goes, so aware of 
what we haven’t given him, so aware of the skill that we should 
help him to attain, and don’t, that we somehow give the impres- 
sion (even to ourselves) that he can’t be very hot. 


Not very hot, hey? He’s just about the hottest salesman in the 
world, bar none. And he’s done it completely on his own. Like a 
group of soldiers, going into battle with muskets a hundred years 
old, minus air support, minus all mechanized equipment, minus 
everything but the will to win, and winning. I submit that one of 
the wonders of this cock-eyed world is how he does it. 


He sells a product, the very mention of which motivates the 
average citizen to put his boxing gloves on; he sell a product that, 
for reasons even the world’s greatest psychologist doesn’t under- 
stand, produces a completely dizzy kind of laugh like the one 
created by the mention of “Ford” and “Brooklyn” and “Hobo- 
ken”; he sells a product that gives the buyer a minimum of 
immediate pleasure: he sells a product that the buyer can’t see 
or hear or smell; in fact, he sells a product, the purchase of 
which, interferes with, or eliminates entirely, more immediate 
and attractive pleasures, and boy! hove he sells it! 


And he sells it completely on his own. Life insurance has not 
given him the skills that other industries give their salesmen. It 
has not given him the kind of training that he would get if he 
sold business machines, or brushes, or vacuum cleaners, or books, 
or automobiles. He’s the Lone Ranger of the sales field. And 
the greatest of them all. 


He’s quite a fellow in other respects, too. I don’t care where you 
live, P'll bet that your Community Chest, and your Red Cross 
Drive, and all your other charity activities, wouldn’t come any- 
where near their goals without him. 


The reason for this kind of successful activity is rather simple. 
He’s sensational at selling life insurance because he’s simply nuts 
about life insurance; and he’s nuts about life insurance because 
of the wonderful things that life insurance does; because he 
knows, better than he knows anything else, that, without life 
insurance, not one man in a thousand could give his family and 
himself the kind of future that he wants them to have, come what 
may. He’s nuts about life insurance because he loves the same 
things everybody else loves, his family, and education, and a real 
chance for his kids—and everybody else’s kids—a world in which 
everyone can hold his head high and sleep nights. In a word, he 
loves practically everything that should be loved. And when you 


Cc. L. U. get right down to it, that’s People. 
So, here’s to the Agent. If he ever gets the kind of training he 
deserves, he’ll be even more sensational than he is now—if that’s 
. possible. Personally, I doubt it. 
o 
‘OANA MMi Mn 
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PEOPLE INCREASE AGE SECU- 
RITY —Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 


SMALL HOMES RECEIVING 
LARGE PORTION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE MORTGAGE FI- 
NANCING 


—New York Times 


LIFE PAYMENTS UP AS ANNU- 
ITIES GAIN 


—New York World-Telegram 


INSURANCE BENEFITS RISE IN 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS 


—Boston Post 


LIFE INSURANCE PAYMENTS 
RISE 


—New York Times 


BIG INCREASE NOTED IN AN- 
NUITY PURCHASES 


—Omaha W orld-Herald 


MORE AMERICANS USING AN- 


NUITIES TO BUILD SECU- 
RITY —Sioux City Journal 
9 PER CENT OF INSURANCE 


FUNDS INVESTED IN HOMES 


—Washington Star 


LIFE INSURANCE IN VERMONT 
HAS INCREASED $67,000,000 
IN PERIOD OF TWO YEARS 


—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 


HOME MORTGAGES MAJOR 
CHANNEL FOR INSURANCE 
FUNDS Boston Traveler 


Today’s Provisions 


HERE are millions now living 
who can recall when insurance 
was not taken seriously. If the 
head of the house carried a $500 
policy to cover funeral expenses, 
it was as far as he and his wife 
looked ahead. Today, provision is 
made not only for the funeral out- 
lay, but to maintain the family, 
educate the children, pay off the 
mortgage, take care of taxes and 
meet other obligations, so the sur- 
vivors won’t be inconvenienced 

financially. 
—Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times 
Leader News 


‘“Reassuring” Insurance 


It is reassuring to learn that 
several million persons with physi- 
cal handicaps or engaged in hazard- 
ous occupations now have life 
insurance protection through the 
development of extra rate insur- 
ance by American life insurance 
companies. 

—Rutland (Vt.) Herald 
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. | Best Sellers” 
Perpetual Bes . Nee 
NE deep-seated human reason why insurance, A) 
guaranteed income policies and annuities are “( 
perpetual best sellers in the financial field is that | ap 
they provide compulsion. The insured obligates ‘olla 
himself by contract to make regular specified dollar soint 
payments for the purpose of buying a nest egg on oo 
the installment plan. Such compulsion is attuned built 
to the frailty of human nature, including the uni- “| 
versal tendency to be extravagant now at the cost | an 
of robbing an old man—the head of the family—in pon 
later years. ; wren 
—Rukeyser’s Column, New York Journal-American | ° 
and other newspapers 
“The Public’s Friend” 
JIT is an encouraging commentary on the pros- 
pects of the people of the United States to 
hear that they regard the life insurance business 
as the most valuable of eight leading businesses and 
industries. There is sound reason for this attitude, 
and that reason is rooted in the multitude of hu- 
manitarian activities that the insurance companies 
have undertaken and prosecuted over a period of 
many years... .” 
-San Francisco Call Bulletin 
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kearn-how life insurance can belp it to survive sien 
our 0 
F you are the owner or part-owncr ofa and tax problems, but it is basically simple. 
I business, or hope to be someday, you know It may prove to be the one way ef makine F 
how much goes into founding and building and that your business, will outliv’ , 7 Ov 
we = @ ese You know *hat a suc~ “ing co™~7rn *, 
4 today 
six ye 
Headline of an exclusive article on business life insurance in the } span 
September issue of “Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine. se Doli 
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OVER THE AIR 


Need More Insurance Due to Dollar’s Decline 


AM PETTENGILL, broadcasting over WJZ 
(N. Y.) and the ABC Network, said that profits 
are only half of what they seem to be because the 
dollar is worth only half as much as it was. He 
pointed out that a house at the present time, if lost, 
would cost twice as much to replace as when it was 
built, and continued: 

“I might add that you also need more life insur- 
ance to enable your wife and children to buy the 
necessities of life at today’s prices if anything 
happens to you.” 


Backbone of Estate 


HE Margaret Arlen program over WCBS re- 

cently brought out the value of life insurance 
as the “backbone of estate building.” Part of the 
script follows: 

“You can put your money in this week (referring 
to @ savings account), then next week decide you 
want to buy something and take it all out. . . 
You need to build up your estate so that it will 
supply you with money in the future. When you 
buy life insurance, you're buying money on the in- 
stallment plan for the future... .” 


“Man of Discretion” 


HANCES are you have noticed from time to time the illustrations 
of the “Man of Distinction.” Usually he is sitting in a swank 


club holding a highball in his hand and looking rather bored with it 
all. 


Now, what I'd like to see, instead, is an illustration of a “Man of 
Discretion.” I think he would be more of an ideal, a model to hold 
up to our youth. Webster defines “discretion” as “quality of being 
discreet, especially as to matters of propriety and self-control, pru- 
dence.” My Man of Discretion would be sitting at home in a nice 
big easy chair with a smile of contentment on his face and instead 


of a highball in his hand he would be holding an insurance policy 
which would, of course, tell our youths that he is both prudent and 
wise. Also, I think, he would be the kind of fellow we would like 
our own sons to be when they grow up. 


Rance Valentine over KMPC, Los Angeles 


Over in Coldwater, Mich., one of the nation’s oldest retired bankers 
today became the beneficiary of his own life insurance policy. Ninety- 
six year old Donald Steel did it the easy way, by exceeding the life 
span covered by insurance mortality tables for his straight life 
Policy. The elderly banker collected the full amount of his thousand 
pollar policy. 

Gordon Sparks over WEXL, Royal Oak, Mich. 





Best Way to Plan 


N addition to discussing the 

basic uses of life insurance 
with Commenator Nan Lupo over 
WNJR (Newark, N. J.) recently, 
Agent Claire Thompson had this 
ready answer for the big question: 

Miss Lupo: “Tell me, how can 
a woman plan her insurance?” 

Miss Thompsen: “The best way 
is to consult a life insurance agent 
to be sure you have the best pro- 
gram suited for your economic 
situation.” 


Wi A 1 


My Valentine, my heart is thine; 


My love for thee will ever shine 
with never-flickering endurance. 


If you'll be mine, I'll treat you fine 
and sign upon the dotted line 


For ample sums of life insurance. 


Bud Guest, over WJR, Detroit 


WM 000 Ea 


Planning for a Climax 


41°F HE importance of a timetable 
and planning ahead for what 
should be the grand climax of lives 
of fulfillment” was emphasized by 
Fannie Hurst in a recent program 
over WNBC (New York) and the 
National Broadcasting System. 
Miss Hurst told “how very im- 
portant it is that insurance compa- 
nies have our life expectancy tables 
worked out,” and said, “we can in- 
sure against the hazards of old age 
which lurk so thickly around all of 
us, a country with the highest liv- 
ing standards in the world.” 


Sacrificing for Tomorrow 


An indication of the readiness 
of our people to sacrifice their 
comforts to safeguard their fami- 
lies is the growth of life insurance. 
Almost four-fifths of all the fami- 
lies in America have life insurance 
that they have bought voluntarily. 
More than 75 million individuals 
own policies in private insurance 
companies, amounting to a total 
savings investment of $200 billion. 

—Paul Gibson, WBBM, Chicage 
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FAR 
AWAY 
PLACES 


By | am Shee of 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


AVE you ever seen those ads showing 
older people visiting a far off place to 
which they’ve always wanted to go and doing 
it on life insurance proceeds? And have you. 
perhaps, grinned just a bit . . . and thought: 
“Oh, well, that looks swell . . . but it’s just 
another clever ad.” 


You’re wrong. It’s not just another clever 
ad. It’s a fact. People do very often travel 
on life insurance proceeds and Margaret Kay 
Stewart, owner of the Margaret Kay Stewart 
Travel Service in Denver, Colo., can proffer 
example after example on that score. Not 
extravagant round-the-world trips, to be sure, 
but conservative traveling; people coming in 
with definite amounts, saying: “We have so 
much to spend... We've been here . . . We'd 
like to go there .. . What can you suggest?” 


Many of them come to Miss Stewart 
through recommendation. They’ve been told 
that anyone who wants to travel—anywhere 
in this world—can walk into Miss Stewart's 
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agency and get all available information— 
where to go, what to see, how to get there, 
Incidentally, the Stewart Travel Service has 
a branch office in Fort Morgan and two con. 





tact offices, one in the town of Greeley and 
the other in Longmont. | 


Using Insurance Proceeds 

All types of people come in . . . with a| 
steady flow of questions. Young and old, 
male and female, everybody seems to have | 
the traveling bug these days. Miss Stewart, 
says that retired business people often come | 
in to see her. Many of them tell her, with | 
what she describes as an ever-so-pleased air, | 
that they are going places on insurance pro. | 
ceeds. Having planned wisely when they! 
were earning the money, they can now—with 
no qualms—pick their spot and be thorough. 
ly prepared to enjoy it. 





How about the single people or the young 
married couples who take trips? According 
to Miss Stewart, it’s surprising how many cas. 
ually mention their life insurance programs 
when the subject of available cash comes up. 
With them, it’s a case of well planned income. 
outgo ratios. With future eventualities taken 
care of, they are now free to do a little gad. 
ding-about. 


The field of transportation is nothing ney 
to Kay Stewart. She’s been in it for 20 years 
Traveling as a lecturer for the Santa Fe rail. 
road, she extolled to audiences in the Eastern 
part of the country the wonders of the Wes 
—ineluding the Rocky Mountain, Southwest 
and Pacifie Coast regions. Now she finds her. 
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self in the position of actually mapping vari- 
ous travel routes for her clients. In suggest- 
ing vacations, she attempts to cut the cloth 
to fit the situation—economically and other- 
wise—and to give people the most for their 
invested travel dollar. 


Strong Personal Belief 


Paid up policy — accident and health — 
business insurance—all these are owned by 
Miss Stewart and are certainly proof of her 
strong personal belief in life insurance. She 
recalls, gratefully, how the cash derived from 
one policy helped her when she decided to go 
into business for herself. Stressing the im- 
portance of financial protection for the sin- 
gle as well as the married person, she terms 
it automatic protection against ever becoming 
a liability to either family or State. 


Perhaps, in one way, Miss Stewart's atti- 
tude towards life insurance has been deter- 
mined by the praise lavished on it by so many 
of her clients. The ability of these people to 
make “happiness” plans has. undoubtedly. 
made a favorable impression on her. On the 
other hand, her own personal good business 
sense—of which she has no lack—tells her 
that one must plan today for a happy to- 
morrow. 


Whatever the cause. or the combination of 
causes, Miss Stewart. speaking from her 
“joint” point of view, very convincingly de- 
elares: “Life insurance? You bet. No one 
can afford to be without it!” 
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Testimonials Supply Added Confidence 


.. - Confidence in a product or service, 


eonfidence of the purchaser in his own 


judgment in acting similarly .. . 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


PECTACULAR successes of sev- 

eral products recently intro- 
duced to the American people is 
due, in no small measure, to the 
conviction-carrying power of the 
judiciously employed testimonial or 
endorsement. You will agree as 
you recall the editorial/pictorial- 
type treatment that made use of 
testimonials, both direct and im- 
plied, in the case of such successes 
as Amm - i dent, Glass Wax, Toni, 
and Silver Star blades, to name a 
few. 

Use of testimonials is almost as 
old as advertising and selling itself. 
Formerly, it was considered impor- 
tant as to who says what; today, 
however, the emphasis seems to be 
more on who says what. 

Almost every life insurance com- 
pany has its share of prominent 
policyholders, and most companies 
—not all—publicize this fact with 
dignity, restraint—and results. In 
addition to company and agency en- 
dorsements, all life insurance men 
have access to the important “‘gen- 
eral” testimonials included in this 
and the other annual “Endorsement 
Issues” of THE SPECTATOR. 

How important a testimonial or 
endorsement can be is indicated in 
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the story often told of the late 
Baron Rothschild, outstanding Eu- 
ropean banker. It is reported that 
he once refused to give a man a 
loan, but said that instead he would 
walk arm in arm with the applicant 
across the floor of the Exchange. 
This “implied testimonal” as to the 
integrity of the would-be borrower 
immediately brought offers of sev- 
eral loans from people who had 
witnessed the scene. Yes, a man is 
known by the company he keeps— 
and a company is known by the cus- 
tomers it keeps. 

All this “endorsement of endorse- 
ments” is not to say that an occa- 
sional mixup doesn’t occur. At one 
time, for instance, Burgess Mere- 
dith and Paulette Goddard (Mr. 
and Mrs.) endorsed rival brands of 
beer. Miss Goddard opined that 
Schaefer’s was the “finest I ever 
tasted,” while her husband ex- 
pressed a strong preference for 
“Rheingold—The Dry Beer.” 

On the other hand, and perhaps 
more logically, Consolidated Edison 
of New York once effectively used 
mass testimonials — eighty-eight 
photographs of satisfied customers 

put over the story of public ac- 
ceptance, as no amount of wordage 


could. And “Blue Coal’ made use 
of purely localized testimonials in 
an advertising campaign embracing 
no less than 650 newspapers. Ever; 
day, on every printed page and on 
every radio program (or so it 
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“Endorsements of 


Endorsements” 
*Tis something to be willing to com 
mend ; 
But my best praise is, that I am you 


friend. 

—Thomas Southerne 
The ornament of a house is the friends 
who frequent it. 

—Emerson 
He is a good friend who doth the 
good. 

—Rivers 
A friend in the market is better than 
money in the chest. 

—Thomas Fuller 


Come the wild weather, come sleet o | 


come snow: 
We will stand by each other, 
however it blow. 

—Simon Dach 
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seems), we are confronted with tes- 
timonials in one form or another. 
The point to remember is that they 
continue to be used only because 
they do put across the point. 


Three Kinds of Endorsements 


In general, you can group testi- 
monials into one of three groups: 

1. Direct 

“Rigor Mortis has 
helped me save faster and more 
surely than any other method | 
have tried.” 

2. Implied 

“__% of those listed in the Di- 
rectory of Directors carry life in- 
surance totalling more than $——.” 

3. Reverse 

And there is even such « thing as 
a “testimonial in reverse.” For 
instance, in the moving-picture 
field, we once noted x photograph 
of Warner Baxter glowering across 
the breakfast table at wife. 
He essays this snappy come-back 
to his spouse: “What’s the matter 


insurance 


his 


with me? You mean, what’s the 
matter with the coffee!" See? Ap- 
parently his wife didn’t know the 


right brand. 

Somewhat simila: the twist 
used in a Mr. and Mrs. Pat O’Brien 
endorsement. “Do you mean to tell 
me this is coffee?” (His wife really 
should do something about it. don’t 
you think?) 

This back-handed technique can 
be applied to life insurance, as well. 
So far, however, the imagination of 
those responsible has found expres- 
sion largely in such bromides as “I 
wish I’d taken out more when I 
was young.” Isn’t there « field for 
this “reverse treatment” in nearly 
all the situations where both time- 
and-money are concerned—where 
life insurance has done so well, and 
where is lack has often proved so 
tragic? 


was 


How to Classify Endorsements 


In our field, it is convenient to 
group endorsements into six main 
classification: (1) By locality; (2) 
by business or profession: (3) by 
sex; (4) by age; (5) by income: 
and (6) by type of protection en- 
joyed. 

Sources 

While glowing endorsements may 
come from anyone who even re- 
motely benefits from what vou have 
to sell, vou will look generally to 
any of ten major grouns as 2 source 
for such third-party influence: 


. Prima ry 
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1. New policyholders 





What You Will Find Here 


I. Kinds of Endorsements 
l. Direct 
2. Implied 


3. Reverse 


ll. How 


3. Sex 


4. Age 


6. 
lil. 


V. 


Vi. 








to Classify 
1. Locality 
2. Business or profession 


>. Income 
Type of protection 


Where to Find 
l. Primary 
a. New policyholders 
b. Old policyho!ders 
ce. Beneficiaries 
2. Secondary 
a. Relatives 


b. Neighbors 
ce. Business associates 
d. Physicians 
e. Bankers 
f. Lawyers 
g. Borrowers and 
lenders 


IV. Securing the Testimonial 
Eight steps 


How to Use 
Five suggestions 


How to Present 
Four examples 


VIL. Why Testimonials Impress 











2. Old policyholders 
(Satisfied users) 
3. Beneficiaries 


Secondary 
4. Relatives 
5. Neighbors 
6. Business associates 
7. Physicians 
8. Bankers 
9. Lawyers 


10. Mortgage lenders and_ bor- 
rowers. 
Securing the Testimonial 
Endorsements or _ testimonials 


come into being in either of two 
ways. A. They come into agency or 
home office unsolicited. This is a 
somewhat rare type (when you con- 
sider the great number of claims 
settled for which no word of ap- 
preciation is ever expressed), but 
occurs more frequently among bene- 
ficiaries than policyholders. B. The 
agent makes a deliberate effort to 
secure them. This procedure often 
works better than sitting back and 
waiting for them to arrive (like 
waitine for prospects to come into 


the office), even though some so ap- 
proached are reluctant to oblige, 
even when the agent writes out a 
rough draft for him or her. 

Let us assume you deliberately 
make up your mind that you want 
a number of testimonials to use, 
particularly to answer each of sev- 
eral objections—perhaps you want 
one or more endorsements for each 
of the objections you most fre- 
quently encounter. How could you 
vo about it? 

1. Make sure, of course, that the 
person concerned is not only a 
policyholder or beneficiary, but an 
enthusiastic one as well. 

2. Go after the biggest or best 
names first. 

3. Make a definite appointment. 
by mail or phone, to call in person. 

4. Work through the person’s sec- 
retary or public relations man in 
the case of a big business executive, 
if this seems advisable. 

5. Exhibit a dummy showing the 
use planned for the photo and en- 
dorsement. 

6. Secure a properly-signed re- 
lease. 
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7. Get a really good portrait, 
even if you have to arrange for a 
new sitting yourself (and then sell 
the photographer). 

8. Use the mails to secure addi- 
tional endorsements, which will 
come more easily after a nucleus 
has been established. 


Uses 

There are at least five big fields 
where endorsements of a product 
or service find widespread, and re- 
sultful, use: 

1. Agent’s kit of letters (per- 
sonal selling). These may be com- 
pany-supplied, or his very own, or 
a combination of both. 

2. Insurance-magazine advertis- 
ing (recruiting of new agents, gen- 
eral agents, supervisors, or man- 
agers). 


3. Magazine, newspaper, and 
radio consumer advertising. 

4. Company advertising litera- 
ture. 

5. Company house organ. Here, 


as in other media, there are sev- 
eral ways in which these can be 
used, among them the following: 

a. Letters to the editor. 

b. Listing of prominent policy- 
holders in community, profes- 
sions, business, etc. 

c. Photographs, with the en- 
dorsement in the form of a cap- 
tion. 

d. Photographs of “things’— 
a policyholder’s business prod- 
ucts, a home covered by a mort- 
gage and protected by mortgage 
redemption insurance, etc. 

e. Photographs of company or 
agency officials hob-knobbing 
with famous people (implied tes- 
timonials). 

Often these can be prepared in 
full-page treatment, so they can 
readily be torn out and inserted in 
the agent’s manual or visual port- 
folio—or reprints can be used as 
mailing pieces, envelope or pre- 
mium-notice enclosures, etc. 


Manner of Presentation 


Ideas for life insurance compa- 
nies can often be uncovered in 
other lines of business (a mighty 
fruitful source of endeavor, inci- 
dentally, for any life insurance man 
who is unusually alert and doesn’t 
care where a good idea comes from, 
as it is good). 

To show you what we mean, we 
cite four instances from other lines 
that life insurance people might 
well consider for their own use: 

TELEVISION MANUFAC- 
TURER. Here miniature letters 
of endorsement (with proper writ- 
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ten permission first secured, of 
course) were made in the size of 
four by five inches, to fit into tb- 
pocket and still be quite readable. 

DRUG PRODUCT. A maker of 
electric razors clips several of 
similar-size midget letters to the 
top right-hand corner of the letter- 
head. 

ASSOCIATION. A mid-West 
Chamber of Commerce prints four- 
teen of such letters on a long strip 
of paper, accordion folded. 

BANK. A trust company used 
the “inquiring reporter” idea to in- 
terview, pictorially, several of its 
leading customers. They actually 
were photographed and interviewed 
right in the bank. Results were 
published in the form of “Minute 
Interviews” and featured, in addi- 
tion to the portraits, names and 
addresses in each case, to add au- 
thenticity. 


Why Testimonials Impress Us 


Just why are testimonials so ef- 
fective? Simply because people 
like to know about other people. 
We like to do the accepted thing, 
do as other (successful) people do, 
profit by their experiences, show 
the world that we are “keeping up 
with the Jones,” that we are every 





bit as good—or bright—onr thrifty 
—or successful, as they are. 

Yes, people like to know of 
others, either in their own com- 
munity or prominent nationally, 
who use a product or service and 
find it satisfactory. They thus 
gain confidence in their own judg- 
ment as the action of others testi- 
fies to the merit of life insurance. 

In general, and other factors 
being equal, we might say that the 





effectiveness of a testimonial varies | 


inversely as the distance from the 
prospect. To put it simply, I’m 
impressed with what plain John 
Smith does, thinks, or says, partly 
because I know him personally or 
as a neighbor, or know of him. 
Give me a testimonial from some- 
one two or three thousand miles 
away, however, and “community 
acceptance” gives way to the need 
for glamour or outstanding av- 
thority, or someone who ranks high 
in his chosen field. 


And, remember, every life insur- 
ance man in the land “endorses” 


the outstanding testimonials in 
this, the Endorsement Issue of THE 
SPECTATOR—and the prospect will, 
too, when you use them in your 
interviews! 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental in 


Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and thoughtfully 
planned training, and an amplitude of field tested sales 
aids, are integral parts of a development program the 


merit of which has become more apparent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field under- 
writers are noted for the effectiveness of their services 
and held in ever-increasing esteem by prospects and 


policyholders. 











Kquitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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WHAT IS A BOY? 


in excerpt, reprinted from 
one of our motivating 
mailing pieces. 


B ETWEEN the innocence ot 
babyhood and the dignity of 
manhood we find a_ delightful 
creature called a boy. Boys come 
in assorted sizes. weights and 
colors, but all boys have the same 
creed: To enjoy every second of 
every minute of every hour of 
every day and to protest with 
noise (their only weapon) when 
their last minute is finished and 
the adult males pack them off to 
hed at night. 

A boy is a composite, for he 
has the appetite of a horse, the 
digestion of a sword swallower. 
the energy of a pocket-size atomic 
bomb, the curiosity of a cat, the 
lungs of a dictator. the imagina- 
tion of a Paul Bunyan, the shy- 
ness of a violet. the audacity of 
a steel trap, and when he makes 
something he has five thumbs on 
each hand. 

A boy is a magical creature. 
You can lock him out of your 
workshop. but you can’t lock him 
out of your heart. You can get 
him out of your study, but you 
can’t get him out of your mind. 
But when you come home at night 
with only the shattered pieces of 
vour hopes and dreams, he can 
mend them like new with two 
magic words—“Hi Dad!” 


The 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


MPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICAe i835 
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[% these days of conflicting ideologies, os we strive to re- 
affirm the principles and qualities thot have made our 
nation great, life insurance stands forth as a positive expres- 
sion of the advantages, spiritual as well as material, of the 
democratic way of life. Its very essence lies in its recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual—the freedom of man 
to work out his own destiny within the framework of society 
—his freedom to influence that framework os a citizen of 
equal standing with all other citizens. Life insurance is a 
dynamic instrument through which the individual can realize 
the opportunities and discharge the responsibilities that are 
implicit in the democratic way of life. Through life insurance 
the individual is enabled to make voluntary provision out 
of the product of his work and thrift for the future well-being 
of his family. He gains, through the process, peace of mind 
and security, but more importantly the strengthening of pur- 
pose and resolve that flow from pride and satisfaction in 
accomplishment. Through life insurance, tco, the individual 
is enabled to participate in the economic development of 
the nation. His funds, pooled with the funds of his fellow 
citizens, provide the capital implemeniction of the nation's 
productive efforts. 


| ng life insurance nourishes the democratic way of life 
on which it thrives. And both the individual and the 
nation grow stronger through the influence and stimulus that 
life insurance exerts. Life insurance is a bulwark of our 
spiritual and economic freedoms—it is fulfillment, too, of 
the responsibilities these freedoms entail. Today tens of 
millions of individuals and families in America attest, 
through their ownership of life insurance, thot “freedom is 
everybody's job." 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President 
Institute of Life Insurance 


























A perfect combination 
for many of your prospects 


Many moderate-income family men need a balanced Life insurance plan 
monthly income protection for the family, and old age insurance. Such a combination 
opens a whole new field of business for you—just as the right combination opens a vault. 


One of the most modern and flexible Life insurance plans on the market 
today, Travelers Cash Settlement 65 with Family Income Settlement Provision is un- 
usually versatile, broad in protection, and low in cost-—just the right combination for 
the man who has a moderate income and large family responsibilities. 


If the policvholder survives age 65, this unique plan of Life insurance 
provides a monthly life income or, should the policvholder choose, fully paid-up Life 
insurance without further evidence of insurability. In the event of his death before 
age 65, the imsured’s family is guaranteed a monthly income until maturity date, at 
which time the full amount of the basic Cash Settlement contract is paid. A further 
option is the opportunity for the beneficiary to commute the monthly payments before 
maturity date to a lump sum—useful where an unpaid mortgage exists. 


There are undoubtedly many family men in your community who 
should know more about this ideal protection. Its cost is amazingly low and it offers 
maximum protection at a time when it is most needed. 

For further information consult the nearest Travelers Life office or 


general ageney. 


(me 7h. 7 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY Piola brs 


INSURANCE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ; companies 2 
wa co ee c cd /, 
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New 


U. S. Senator 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Our democratic form of govern- 
ment provides us with the founda- 
tion of security. The strength of 
this foundation depends on the con- 
fidence of our citizens, which in 
turn depends on their faith in the 
American institutions which this 
form of government has encouraged 
and which have served them so 
well throughout the history of the 
Republic. 

High in the list of such institu- 
tions is our system of life insur- 
ance. In a period of uncertainty 
and insecurity, life insurance is 
one certain method which provides 
security for the future. Through 
life insurance we can be sure that 
those we love are cared for so long 
as they live. Through life insur- 
ance we can plan for our own in- 
dependence in old age. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


United States Senator srom 
Massacnusetts 














CONNECTICUT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $329.20 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $54.85 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,700 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.24%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $2,010.23 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $22.33 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $50.87 
Number of marriages in 1948, 21,276 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.7 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Incréase in 
State Income 
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TMM 


England States 


MUA 


Governor of Connecticut 





Hartford, Conn. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has a vital, double meaning to America today. 
To the individual who holds a policy, it is protection for him and 
his family; a guarantee of economic security for his wife, an 
education for his children, and a permanent home. Regarded in 
this light, life insurance has become a pretector of that basic unit 
in a democracy—the family. 

But life insurance has another deep responsibility in our so- 
ciety. As time has gone on, the savings of millions of Americans 
have gone into life insurance policies creating an immense reserve 
of investment capital. In the hands of thoughtful, wise investors, 
this capital can become a prime mover in our country’s expanding 
economy. It can provide the credit with which manufacturers 
have been able to replace old equipment with new, to enlarge 
plants, and to evolve new industrial processes. It can inject new 
energy and confidence into countless phases of our economy. 
An encouraging example of such forward-looking investment is 
the entry of insurance capital into a new field of public service: 
the construction of badly needed low-rental housing. 

These are two great reasons why life insurance today is a key 
to the strength and security of our nation. It fills a basic need 
of the American family. It can also provide a never-ending source 
of vitality to our system of free enterprise. 

CHESTER BOWLES 
Governor of Connecticut 
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U.S. Senator 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is my conviction that life insur- 
ance is one of the greatest social and 
economic influences in our everyday CA 
life, and being available in some form WHAT N 
to everybody in America, it is the most 


ma | practical guarantee of the future wel- THE EXTRA MAN * 


fare and happiness of the children of 


America. , } ; . 5 
H. Sryrtes Brivces. ; ( DO FOR You cs 
United States Senator, \ 


New Hampshire. 


Rhode Island Governor 


Providence, R. I. 


Epiror, ‘THE SPECTATOR: 

Our servicemen and service- 
women have set a fine example 
for our country in their response 
to, and acceptance of National 





| When you have a client who wants the best — the 
exactly right Accident and Health insurance for himself 
and his family — have you all the facts you 
need to give him the plan he’s ready and able to buy? 





— Our “A &H Answer Book” |— 
puts the whole story in your 
pocket, and the Connecticut 
General “Extra Man” is al- 
ways ready to help you tailor 
a special plan. 





With his ability to provide 
the contracts you and your 
clients need and want... plus 
a premium collection service 
in which we do all the work 
... plus a claim service second 
to none... the “Extra Man” 
is a mighty good man to have 


* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
on your team. 


t the specialized help that you 
as a broker or surplus writer Better call him — today — 
i can secure from your nearest and ask for your copy of the 


; Connecticut General office. 
2 baat The example above is one of 


~ . P . many ways that the EXTRA 
Service Life Insurance. This ac- : y . 
MAN can help you build or 


tion demonstrates their convic- conserve teusineee. 
tion that life insurance is a great | 
: social and economic influence in 


their everyday life, as it should [ 0 hi i E [ T j [ HT T 


; be in the lives of all those who 


believe in security, This security G - i ca ie f L 


cannot attain a national level 


“Answer Book.” 














BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


without individual effort and a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT IN 
widespread desire for security. a ee ests Guanes Gkk Domes a 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 


GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES PENSION TRUSTS 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURPANCE 


Each of us can best accomplish 
this through the medium of life 
insurance. 





John O. Pastore 
ini Governor 
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Me — = 
Governor of Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS 
: , Per 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $231.09 Per 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $47.75 Per 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,509 a 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.18%, Rar 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,644.04 Per 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 11 be 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $18.95 Mal 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $57.74 
Number of marriages in 1948, 60,699 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 13.1 | 1942 
1944 
increase in Increase in Ord. 1945 
State Income Life Production po 
ee ee 11.6% 1948 
1944..... CLE AEM 10.2 
1945 ae 8 = ieee nes 13.1 
1946. | RRR ES 51.9 -— 
oe 7) ee — 5.6 
WR «ckecanes | SRE — 9.1 
ae —_ 
Connecticut Senator 
Eoiror, THe Specrator: 
I feel the strongest endorsement that 
I can give as to my own attitude on | 
insurance is the fact that a substantial 
part of my own savings program is | 
based upon the systematic savings Per 
brought about by life insurance con- Aas 
tracts. Per 
. , . Per 
Boston, Mass. Life insurance without doubt has a 
EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: encouraged thrift and developed eco- Tot: 
: ere ne : nomic stability in countless thousands + 
The institution of life insurance affords our ; se dics : ar 
ree . of mdustrious individuals and their 
humblest citizens an opportunity to accumulate an families 
estate at a minimum of personal sacrifice. 1943 
In addition to providing social security for the Raymon Batowm, 1944 
in to P g social se \ U. S. Senator. Connecticut | 1945 
individual and his family life insurance management } 1946 
has contributed abundantly to the economical success | = 
of our nation through all types of investment per- = — 
mitted by law. The best testimonial to the value of _ 
life insurance business is the tremendous growth of 
the business made possible through the confidence of 
the people of our nation. a 
Life insurance in force in Massachusetts companies 
alone has increased from 9,061,000,000 in 1939 to 
17,436,000,000 in 1948. 
. . . . SS 
I am confident that the interest of our people in RHODE ISLAND 
social security will continue this march of progress. 
— * Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $246.39 
I AUL A. DEVER Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $53.44 
Governor of Massachusetts Per capita income during 1948, $1,564 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.39% Per 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,764.80 Per 
ceria . : Rank—as to per capita in force, 7 mo 
On WANNA a WW MU "i MH M Per capita death losses, 1948, $19.31 sy 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $63.84 Ran 
j i Per 
uv ance to the extent that he can afford ert yeni 9 pele a as | te 
» . or ‘ 4 ° arriage e per 1, " » 11. 
assachusetts Senator is indeed meritorious. It is equally ’ “ ; wee 
ke advantageous for a man without de- Increase in Increase in yom 
° ° . i 10 
“DITOR, THE SPECTATOR: pendents to provide by means of life State Income Life wa 
Th id th . 7 P has r ° ene 1943 11.0% pare 5% 1943 
e idea that every man who has insurance or suitable annuities RRS | re 7.5 1944 
the responsibility and obligation of | should sudden disablements robhim 1843...-.--.--— 1-8 seecees TS toss 
caring for dependents should safe- of his earning power. Sears 11.2 s ulowitess -< 1947 
guard the future welfare of those H. C. Lopes, Jr. aes as " an. 
dependents by carrying life insur- U. S. Senator, Massachusetts — ee 
—_—_-_ 
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Per capita life ins. written. 1944, $151.70 
231.09 Per capita prem. paid during 1248, $33.03 
47.75 Per capita income during 1948, $1,219 
309 Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.71% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,094.80 
3.18%, Rank—as to per capita in force, 27 
04 Per capita death losses, 1948, $11.67 
1 Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $51.32 
: Number of marriages in 1948, 10,053 
P Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.2 
557.74 Increase in increase in Ord. 
9 State Income Life Production 
48, 13.1 | Ne ta cere 28.5%, . 133% 
1944... neces 4.2 nas 11.8 
i Gs avceseses — 2.6 itape 3.1 
uction § 1946... . B83 52.2 
11.64 1947. ; 6.5 cares 2 
10:2 ° 1948 5.9 — 4.9 
13.1 
51.9 — = 
— 5.6 
— 9.1 
aS ———— -— — ——— 
at that i 
de on | 
° + 
lantial - 
. VERMONT 
am is |; 
avings Per capita life ins. written, 1245, $179.26 
Per capita prem. paid during 19438, $36.50 
B co™ Per capita income during 12948. $1,229 
Percentage naid for life ins.. 1948, 3.01% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,226.66 
t has Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 
Per capita death losses, 1948. $14.51 
1 eco- Total State taxes per capita, '243, $56.40 
sands Number of marriages in 1948, 2,251 
s Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.6 
their Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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' 1948 7.6 — 1.0 
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3.44 
+ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
39% Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $202.89 
) Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $42.17 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,261 
, Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.33% 
84 Per capita life insurance in force, $1,408.46 
3. Rank—as to per capita in force. 14 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $15.80 
3, 11.7 \ Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $45.51 
Number of marriages in 1948, 8,480 
on Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 16.2 
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Governor 


of 


Maine 





Waldoboro, Maine 


Epiror, THE SpecTaror: 

I am pleased to add my endorsement of Life Insurance, as I feel 
that more and more people are realizing that this is one of the essen- 
tials of Life and should be considered an important factor in the 
budget of people in all walks of life, as in no better way can the thrift 
and foresight of the American people be shown than through the 
purchase of Life Insurance, as a protection and investment in their 
future. 

FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
Governor of Maine 


| HH | HANH | | | Lilil | iii 


IT’S TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


——to use our Wide Facilities and Excellent Service—— 
PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING PLANS 
STANDARD and SUB-STANDARD RISKS 
DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME BENE- LOW TERM RATES on 1. 5. 10, 15- 


FIT ($20 monthly income per Year and 5-Year Renewable and 
_sieee) Pairs! ones ; 5 Convertible Term Plans 
ren Tae was Me = INSURANCE ON SELECTED 

iain” c on eterrec DIA BETICS 
M Oo RTGAGE REDEMPTION UP TO $200.000 SINGLE PREMIUM 
~ PLANS geared to FHA. ‘ on Life, End. and Annuity Plans 
FAMILY INCOME TO AGE 65— FOREIGN TRAVEL and _ RESI- 
also regular 10, 15 and 20-year F.I.B. DENCE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 1,143 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 366 MILLION DOLLARS 














THE 


ANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 
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Middle Atlantic States 


Albany, N. Y. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am happy to send warm greet- 
ings to the readers of The Spec- 
tator and all people engaged in 
the great and necessary business 
of life insurance. It is today more 
than ever obvious that life insur- 
ance is essential to our free way 
of life as well as to the economic 
structure of America. 

As you may recall, one of my 
first acts as Governor of New 
York was to recommend to the Leg- 
islature that the value of life in- 
surance receive practical recogni- 
tion at the hands of the State. The 
Legislature concurred and so today 
we have a law on our statute books 
allowing citizens who pay income 
taxes to deduct a _ reasonable 
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amount of their life insurance pre- 
miums. This essential, important 
principle is a practical tribute to 
the value of life insurance. 

It is my own feeling, which I 
carry into action in my personal 
affairs, that life insurance, bought 
from savings, regularly maintained 
in a private company is the great- 
est asset an individual can Have. 
By his own effort he has provided 
a kind of security for his family 
which government cannot equal, he 
has provided a reserve fund for 
himself and he has proved to him- 
self that he is a free man who has 
made good. Nothing could be a 
greater service to the individual or 
to our country. 


THOMAS E. DEWEY 
Governor 





New York Senator 


New York, N. Y. 


I am glad to endorse the principle 
of financial independence through | 
life insurance. As a policyholder © 
carrying a large amount of insur- 
ance, I know the satisfaction and 
contentment that come from life 
insurance. Cooperation and unsel- 
fish sacrifices of the many to miti- 
gate the misfortune of the few 
should appeal to everyone interested 
in the welfare of the country. The 
stability of life insurance, I think, 
should be a source of pride to all of 
eur citizens. 





HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
U.S. Senator from N.Y. | 


Executive 


New York, N. Y. 
Epiror. THe SPecTaTor: 

“The Air Age is bringing changes to 
many American habits of life. But it 
will not change the importance of life 
insurance to the individual and to the 
home. The necessity for safe invesi- 
ment and protection remains. I ap- | 
prove the principle of life insurance, 
and I am glad to recommend it for its 
financial soundness and its emphasis 
on self-reliance.” 





Jack Frye. 
Chairman Board of Directors, 
General Airline & Film Corporation 











Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $298.71 

Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $58.16 

Per capita income during 1948, $1,891 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.07% 

Per capita life ins. in force, $2,097.48 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $24.67 | 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $62.72 
Number of marriages in 1948, 159,834 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.2 
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Eddie Rickenbacker 


Editor, The Spectator: 

“Life insurance, in my opinion, has 
always been an absolute necessity for 
the American family and its members. 
In fact, it contributes to the American 
family—as much as to the American 
home —in frugality, stability and se- 
curity. 

“Life insurance should start with all 
teen-age youth and should be pro- 
moted and inspired by the parents in 
order to instill in their children, while 





they are still young, the value of ‘a 
penny saved is a penny earned’ to the 
maintenance of a life insurance policy. 
In this way, the burdens of illness, ac- 
cidents and old age are guaranteed 
protection.” 


CAPTAIN EDDIE V. RICKENBACKER 


President. Eastern Air Lines 


Former Statesman 


New York, N. Y. 

Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Adversity tests both men and in- 
stitutions. When history records the 
events through which we have re- 
cently passed it will depict how in- 
vestment in life insurance eased 
the strain and alleviated the dis- 
tress of the individual. The stabil- 
ity of life insurance as an invest- 
ment has been demonstrated in a 
time of great stress. 


PAUL V. MCNUTT 


Mayor 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

No municipality worthy of the 
name would undertake its public 
obligations without protecting 
itself against the days of adversity. 
Similarly, no intelligent person 
would undertake his personal obli- 
gations without making provision 
for any adversity that might befall 
him or his family. 

Municipalities provide for future 
contingencies in several ways. For 


the private person the best way is 
insurance. In these days, the old 
pioneer traits of saving and work- 
ing are coming to the fore again. 
These are times to prepare for the 
future. 

These are the days when personal 
thrift, as well as community thrift, 
will count the most. The forward- 
looking man will look to his life 
insurance. Ownership of life insur- 
ance is truly characteristic of sound 
citizenship. 


SAMUEL E. STROTH 
Mayor, Jamestown, N. Y. 





ing Age 40. 


Now in Effect! 
0 °0,000 NON-MEDICAL 


On Any Manhattan Life Policy 


All Agents licensed with The Man- 
hattan Life may now submit up to 
$5,000 on a Non-Medical Basis. This 
applies to any and all policies issued 
by the Company, up to and includ- 








since January 1, 1948. 


Non-Medicals, when issued on a standard basis, 
will automatically include the Waiver of Pre- 
mium Benefit without specific extra charge, a 
feature of all Manhattan Life standard issues 


This applies to both men and women applicants. 








THE MAN 








The Manhattan Life’s Waiver of Premium 
Benefit is effective for total and permanent 
disability commencing between ages 5 and 60. 


Founded \ 


of Néw YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. * ClIrcle 6-3730 
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Governor of Pennsylvania 





Harrisburg, Penna. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Throughout my life I have seen so many instances in 
which the proceeds of life insurance policies were the only 
source of relief from financial worry in time of emergency 
or in old age, that I feel life insurance must be an integral 
part of any well conceived plan for economic security of the 
family or the individual. 


James H. Durr 


Governor of Pennsylvania 








Fifty- Fifty 


privileged lo 





As a Combination Company we are 


offer the benefits of life insurance protection to all 






income groups. 





After a half-century of service, the even distribution 
of our insurance account—50.2© 19.8°; 
Weekly reflects the success of 
Home Life agents in capitalizing upon the opportuni 


ties afforded by a universal market for their services. 





Ordinary and 






Premium uniform 










Daniet J. Watsn Beranarv L. Connor Caat H. ANnperson 


President 


the Home| ire 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES - PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary Treasurer 






1949 
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Insurance Manager 


Bethlehem. Pa. 
Environ, THE SPECTATOR: 


I can think of no simpler way 
of stating the proposition thar 
... find the country whose citi. 
zenry has the largest per capita 
investment in life insurance and 
there you will find the people 
who have attained the greatest 
social and economic gains. 


W. J. Sree 


Insurance Manager 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


College President 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has without ques 
tion served as a stimulant to the 
courage and self-reliance of indi- 
viduals that they might set forth 
on the building and developing of 
their own chosen field of activity 

There can be no question but 
that the security obtained throug! 














the institution of insurance has 
been a factor in the decisions ot 
countless men to take a chance in 
courageous development of an idea. 
or the following of an inspiration. 
This courageous initiative of indi- 
vidual men and women, multiplied 
throughout the nation, is the very 
life blood of the stream of progress 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
President of University of 
Pennsylvania and former 
governor of Minnesota 
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Publicist 


New York, N. Y. 
That act of sharing the work of 
creating security for the individual] 
through the combined efforts of 
millions is the heart of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 
BRUCE BARTON 
Author, Lecturer, Publicist 


Publisher 


New York, N. Y. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I should say the surest method of 
saving, especially for youth, is buying 
life insurance. No man _ likes the 
thought of having his insurance pol- 
iey cancelled for non-payment of pre- 
mium. Thrifty men and women can 
rely on life insurance for savings, for 
protection of dependents and for pro- 
vision for old age, not to mention the 
loan value in emergency. Life insur- 
ance is one of the great American 
backlogs. It has risen safely and scien- 
tifically from small beginnings to mea- 
surements in billions, Nothing can 
harm it if it escapes the clutches of 
collectivism and bureaucracy; and I 
have faith that the millions of policy- 
holders will see to it that it does escape. 


Wuctam T. Dewart. 
President, The Sun. New York 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


To me, life insurance is a 
common-sense necessity of bene- 
fit to both young and old. Either 
as a means of investment and 
saving. or as a means of accepi- 


er ” 


oe 





ing one’s responsibilities in full, 
life insurance is as necessary as 
other fundamental needs of pres- 
ent-day living. —— 
Orchestra leader of 
the well-known “Pennsylvanians” 


Burlington, N. J. 
i:piror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in life insurance as a 
safe investment in the future, in- 
uring to the benefit of my fam- 
ily, as well as an immediate pro- 


tection, 
W. F. Woop 
Safety and Insurance Manager 
United States Pipe and 


Foundry Co. 











MEW JERSEY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $291.42 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $53.66 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,605 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.36% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,931.23 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $20.50 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $40.90 
Number of marriages in 1948, $51,951 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.9 


increase in Ord 
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Security Mutual Life 
Life - Accident - Health - 





Iusurance Company ¢ Binghamton, New York 


Hospital - Group - Non-cancellable Disability Income 


GAINS MADE BY 
THE COMPANY ARE 
GAINS FOR OUR 
AGENTS, AS WELL AS 
OUR POLICYOWNERS 


TEAMWORK 
DOES IT. 
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Former Governor 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is with enthusiasm that I join 
with those who give their endorse- 
ment to the institution of life in- 
surance as a method of thrift, an 
expression of self-reliance and a 
means for providing protection to 
the dependents of the typical Ameri- 
can. No over-statement is possible 
in describing the benefits of this 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $377.32 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $53.14 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,691 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.13% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $2,106.87 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $17.48 
Number of marriages in 1948, 11,591 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 13.4 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1943 11.7% «s+ 12.1% 
1944 2. ; 8.2 
1945 4.5 ‘ 5.7 
1946 8.0 50.0 
1947 5.0 1.9 
1948 3.6 — 2.4 








institution which the people of this 
country have derived through the 
exercise of sacrifice and self-denial 
in the interest of those closest to 
them. 

In insuring one’s life, one is 
serving not only his own and the 
best interests of his dependents, but 
he is also in a large measure serving 
the interests of his country in these 
critical times. 

CHARLES EDISON 

Former governor of New Jersey 


Pennsylvania Senator 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance has been _instru- 
mental in teaching Americans the hab- 
its of thrift, of protecting the future 
of the home and of the families of 
policyholders, and of providing against 
the unpredictable hazards to the wel- 
fare of the policyholders themselves. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I take pleasure in 
recording my own belief in the great 
good which has come to the people of 
our State and Nation from the achieve- 
ments of life insurance companies and 
their representatives, the life insur- 
ance agents, 


Epwarp MARTIN 
U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Senator 


Eprror, THE SpPecTATOR: 

In my opinion, every day in the year 
life insurance is as indispensable to 
the security of the family as adequate 
defense is to the security of the nation 
during the present crisis which is rock- 
ing the world like a cradle. 

M. M. Negty 
U. S. Senator, West Virginia 














PENNSYLVANIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $278.21 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $47.58 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,444 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.32°, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,718.72 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $16.79 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $48.51 
Number of marriages in 1948, 101,798 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 9.7 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in } ) 
Life Production 


State Income 
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Operating in the 





he SUPERIOR LIFE is constantly seeking new ways to help 
its men in the field. We recognize that the success of our 


company is dependent upon the success of the men who sell. 


In addition to practical helps, we are constantly giving our field 
men new policies, new selling ideas. Training is essential; sales 
helps are necessary, but the man who, in addition to these, has a 
real policy to sell with a sound and progressive company behind it, 


is the man who finds both pleasure and profit in his job. 


THE SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
734 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


District of Columbia. Maryland, Virginia. Delaware, 
Neu Jersey. Pennsylvania. Ohio. Indiana, Georgia, Alabama. Kentucky. 


Tennessee and Illinots. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $214.70 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $24.96 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,133 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.21% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $972.13 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $8.16 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $61.02 
Number of marriages in 1948, 16,495 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 8.6 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in I I 
Life Production 


State Income 





1943..... a error 14.0% 
1944. 13.2 9.1 
1945. : —i 86 «6 xescemes 15.4 
1946... 12.5 56.5 
1947. . 14.4 ot 
1948. . RRR eveene 3.0 
Businessman 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


To invest in life insurance early 
in life is an assurance of security, 
not alone for one’s family, but for 





one’s self. It is a safe and always 
ready currency. 

I regret that insurance policies 
as of today were not available to 
me in my yesterday. 

FRANK J. BLAIR 
Frank J. Blair, Inc. 


Atlantie 


Virginia 
GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has proved to 
be the safest and most systematic 
means yet devised whereby the 
average individual may lay aside 
a portion of the fruits of his 


labors to safeguard his own 
future and at the same time to 
provide for the security of those 
he holds dear. For the ordinary 


person to be without it is to flirt 
with the treachery of adversity. 
Wm. M. Tuck 


Governor 









States 











VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $253.13 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $31.92 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,159 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.76%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,113.38 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $9.81 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $45.11 
Number of marriages in 1948, 37,589 
Marriage rate ner 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 12.3 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1943 12.9%, vr 9.8%, 
1944 6.6 24% soe 14.1 
1945 i 10.4 
1946 4.0 68.5 
1947 9.7 1.1 
1948 7.0 4.2 








OF THE CONTRACT 


robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average normal 
health, a well-organized. method for 
reaching them, well-spread investment 
opportunities, and a cheerful, efficient 
group of co-workers. While solving these 
problems he would have discovered that 
in Life Insurance, strength in one 
category must be supported by strength 
in the others . . . for smooth 


functioning de ds balance. 





Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $231.99 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $28.15 
Per capita income during 1948, $865 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.24% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $909.94 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $6.59 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $51.06 
Number of marriages in 1948, 46,748 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 23.6 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 











DELAWARE 


Per canita life ins. written, 1948, $339.77 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $58.45 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,741 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.33% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $2,068.22 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $24.93 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $56.53 
Number of marriages in 1948, 2,820 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 9.4 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in , 
Life Production 


State Income 
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PES — <sceqanmat 54.8 eee 9.4 42.6 
1947... 6.3 — 4.9 1947. 6.8 3.9 
1948... 9.6 6.8 1948 7.3 8.1 
RMN AA QOH 
Governor of West Virginia 
CHARLESTOWN, W. VA. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

From the increased amount of life insurance in force, it is 
evident that the people are recognizing their social obligation to 
provide for their families in case of unforeseen events, and are 
meeting this obligation through the purchase of life insurance. 
Thus, in the typical American tradition, the people are guaran- 
teeing their economic independence. 

OKEY L. PATTESON 
Governor 
MMMM RA ii i I IAIN 





expansion. 





Excellent Opportunity ... 


A Company with the personal touch — a ratebook | 
full of policies you will enjoy selling. 


Let us tell you more about our plans for greater | 
a Agency territory available 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


For information write to 


John O. Slemmer, Manager of Agencies 





Scranton Life Insurance Company 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a believer ip 
life insurance. I took my first 
policy when I was seventeen years 
of age and had begun the business 
of running a newspaper and I have 
continued through the years to add 
to the amount of insurance which | 
carry. 

I think life insurance does much 





to stabilize a man in his business 
or profession and certainly enables 
him to safeguard both his estate 
against insolvency and his family 
against dependency. 

I feel that every young man 
should be encouraged to take a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance 
and certainly the obligation rests 
upon the man who is married or 
has a family to make this sort of 
provision for their future security 

CLYDE R. HOEY 
United States Senator from North 
Carolina 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $207.90 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $25.35 
Per capita income during 1948, $930 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.69% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $922.82 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 34 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $6.28 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $60.81 
Number of marriages in 1948, 29,773 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 7.8 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 
Life Production 


State Income 
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hs Maryland Senator 
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dd Herbert R. O’Conor 
h | 
ich . 
| | 
| 
| Montgomery, Alabama 
| Not too old—Not too large. | 
Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. | 
| + . + | 
| Address inquiries to: } 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: | W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
It would seem hardly necessary Montgomery, Alabama i 
in these days, to commend the idea ) 
of life insurance. Everyone has 
ess been so thoroughly educated to its — 
les advantages that there is little more 
ate that can be said in its behalf. } 
ily Many of us who remember the 
financial chaos of the years follow- 
lan ing 1929, realize with especial force } 
ea- the stability of a life insurance es- 
nee tete, as compared to practically 
Sts every other type of estate. I believe 
or that every man and woman should 
of try to have all the life insurance MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY , 
ity they can manage to carry. L p 
EY HERBERT R. O’CONOR ancaster, enna. 
rth U. S. Senator from Maryland 
ina 
— a 
Presents the finest in Professional and Asso- 
ciation Group . . . Hospitalization . . . Monthly 
Premium . . . Intermediate . . . Non-Cancellable.. 
: 
90 Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $271.20 f 
35 Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $44.55 . 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,546 
°, Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.91% 
wn — capita life insurance in Sores, $1,558.21 —_ Lj j C —e 
sa ank— t t orce, * 
Poe nan © pee cnatn in ee Modern, clear-cut policies .. . Liberal Commission 
81 Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $62.49 
Number of marriages in 1948, 56,184 
7.8 Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 26.1 
Ord. Increase in Increase in Ord. 
tion State Income Life Production 
34 ee vee 14.9% 7.8% 
2.0 1945 carer? ry 7.2 Founded 1910 
8.9 1946 8.6 58.1 
Y 1947 8.9 1.9 
6 aag 6.3 J 
— $s — —EEE 
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Governor of North Carolina 


The Measurer 


In a list of death claims paid by our Company in 
the year 1871 we were interested in the occupations 
involved. They included all the familiar occupa- 
tions such as farmer, merchant, printer, teacher. 
physician, salesman, jeweler—just as such a list 
would present today. 


But the 1871 list had several other occupations 
with an unfamiliar sound. For example, a coach- 
maker, a boatman, a measurer, a gentleman. By 
“gentleman” was meant simply a man who did not 
occupy an office or a shop. Today he probably 
would be listed as a capitalist. 


A list of this kind impresses upon an underwriter 
that in prospecting after listing occupations pe- 
culiarly fitted to one’s own time there remain busi 
nesses not so obviously situated on the main high- 
way but also occupations not necessarily outmoded. 


Today we may not find many coachmakers, but 
there are still blacksmiths. Instead of shoeing 
horses, they continue as workers in iren with many 














new markets. 





The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Raleigh, N. C. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


| feel that the institution of life insurance has 
been an important factor in the development of this 
State. Through life insurance a man is enabled to 
set aside a part of his earnings to provide against 
possible future misfortunes. It is particularly im- 
portant for a man with a family to protect his wife 
and children, as far as he is able, against loss of in- 
come in the event of his death. This I regard as 
the fundamental purpose of life insurance. Life 
insurance is also a means of providing against old 
age and of building up funds which can be drawn on 
in case of financial necessity. 

Life insurance dollars do double duty, for before 
they are needed to pay claims, many of them have 
been put to work through purchases of bonds and 
through loans to owners or builders of homes, apart- 
ments, and other buildings. In this way also, our 
State has benefited. 

I consider a life insurance policy to be one of the 
best investments that a man can make. 


W. KERR SCOTT 
Governor of North Carolina 






































CHARTERED 





Tuoucurs ABOUT INSURANCE | 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“Any insurance man can make good if 
he applies himself to his job with the 
same zest with which he applied for it. 
Knocking on doors is a good habit, but 


the man who knows what to say and 


do when the door is opened is the man 
who makes the sale.” 


W. S. GINEVAN 
Manager, McKeesport 
MONUMENTAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * CHARLES AND CHASE STS. * BALTIMORE 
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Governor of South Carolina 


Columbia, S. C. 


Epiror or THE SPECTATOR: 


There are many ways in which 
individuals and families can in- 
vest their money to insure a se- 
cure and sound financial future. 
In my opinion, one of the best 
is insurance. Very early in life 
I took out an insurance policy 
and I have increased my in- 
surance throughout the years. | 
have found insurance a reliable 
and safe way of practicing thrift. 
I would not attempt to advise on 
business matters but feel that 
this method of saving and in- 
vesting is worthy of considera- 
tion. Insurance for years has 
been a protective institution in 
our economy, and I think it safe 
to say has proven to be a reliable 
and worthwhile function of 
American business. 


J. Strom THurmMonp 
Governor 














Lire oF GEORGIA is a friendly, familiar 
name in more than a million homes over the 
South. Behind our reputation is the fact that 
tor more than half a century our company has 
been a respected protector of Southern fami- 
lies. We are proud of our heritage and proud 
that every year we are able to give more pro- 


tection to more families. 


LLTELB 7, VS UPUICE Von Ceileiy ~ 
\ A GEORGIA 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 
HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 


District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kent uchy, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ner 
Careline 2, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia 


























THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Serving the South from 
Virginia to Texas” 


Life Insurance in Force in Excess of 


$152.000.000 


Assets in Excess of 


$43,500,000 








Home Office 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


CECIL WOODS 
President 
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South Carolina Senator 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is the duty and responsibility 
of every American to safeguard the 
future, the welfare and happiness 
of his family, and as far as possible 
to assure independence for himself 
in adversity and old age. I know of 
no better way to achieve these aims 
other than through a life insurance 
program. 

BURNET R. MAYBANK 
Ll. S. Senator from South Carolina 





SUPERIOR 
SERVICE 


on Group Insurance 


Through our wide variety of 
group plans alert employers 
are provided opportunity to 
make available to their 
employees low-cost life insur 
ance, retirement annuities, 
hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, and accident and 
sickness benefits 

Life of Virginia was a pioneer 
in making group services 
available to firms having as 
few as twenty-five employees 
(state laws permitting). These 
services are offered on the 
same rate basis as larger cases 


LIVE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINEA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va 


Robert F. Henley. President 
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Governor of Delaware 





DoveR, DEL 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Ever since I have been working for a living, I have been carry- 
ing life insurance. I sincerely believe that this form of insur- 
ance is important to the security of our nation, because it pro- 
vides assurance for the future. I would recommend to any young 
person just beginning a business career that he carry sufficient 
insurance to provide for the things he wants for his family and 
himself in the future. 

ELBERT N. CARVEI 


Grove roi 


enook THE YOu NU 

’ x. 

ot pe ne 
ye get the low-down 


F A@H plans! + 
¥ on our plans: % 
¥ Here are A & H plans that are easy-to-sell. You'll find what you're looking : 
me for in The U.S. Life’s complete portfolio of tailored plans—plans of Acci- : 
° dent, Accident & Health and Hospitalization coverage designed to meet al- i 
° most every disability need, and add to your own individual income as well. r 
» In addition, you'll find complete brokerage facilities available and ready to 

x help you on all regular forms of Life and Group Insurance. This is why we 
< say, “Don't Overlook the YOU in The U.S. Life.” x 


“ 


a, the United States Life # 


INSURANCE COMPANY vw 
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Georgia Senator 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has contributed as 
much or more than any other single 
factor to the establishment of the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
American people. 

Not only is insurance one of the best 
investments that anyone may make, 
but through insurance we may create 
security and portection for those for 
whom we are responsible. 


Ricuaro B. Russet. 
United States Senator, Georgia 


South Carolina Senator 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

It has come to my attention 
that you are dedicating one of 
your issues each year to the pro- 
gram of Life Insurance. I think 
that this is a great work you are 
doing and I want to lend my sin- 
cere endorsement to this issue of 
your paper. 

Life Insurance has meant so 
much to me that during my ser- 
vice in France in the First World 
War I continued to send my in- 
surance payment home on each 
quarter so that my family would 
be fully protected during this 
time. 

Oun D. JoHNSTON 
United States Senator from 
South Carolina 














GEORGIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $284.94 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $31.22 
Per capita income during 1948, $971 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.19% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,045.30 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $8.70 

Total State taxes per capita, I 7 a 89 
Number of marriages in 1948, 

Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. : 1088, 21.5 
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Governor of Georgia 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe those of us in the legal profession are the best 
apostles for life insurance. We have been impressed time 
and again with the familiar pattern of tragedy which nearly 
always accompanies loss of a family breadwinner when he 
is needed most. 

Usually he has a wife and one or more children and is just 
getting started on the road to a full life when the unexpected 
happens. The home is not paid for and the children are just 
at an age when their requirements are greatest. 

Just the other day a friend of mine who has been in the 
insurance business for many years told me, “Well, I’m going 
out now to carry Jack’s widow a check. You know I had to 
work on him several weeks before I finally sold him this 
policy. Now I’m paying it off in less than five months. His 
death was certainly a shock to everyone.” 

From my observation certainly the greatest satisfaction 
insurance people ever get from their work is when they can 
call on beneficiaries and let them know that they have been 
provided for by a thoughtful loved one. 

We lawyers know that far too often this is not the case. I 
strongly urge all young married men and others who look 
forward to having a family someday to discuss their personal 
insurance needs with an experienced agent. You will never 
regret it. 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
Governor 








Anico is reaching new levels in size because Anico’s 
guiding principle is the philosophy that the most im- 
portant factors in the business are the agent and the 
public he will sell. 
That is why— 
% Anico has a line of policies that meet the 
exacting demands of the present-day public. 
* Anico has a contract for representatives that 
permits outstanding earnings. 
*® Anico has practical Sales Aids that help the 
agent and help the public to understand how 
Anico plans fit particular needs. 


“You Can Grow With Anico!” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


nmawrance Company 





ANICO Kepresenta- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 
They know they have 
a contract second to 
none. 

They know their poli- 
cies are leaders ia 
value. 



















WoL. MOODY, JR. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1 BILLION 900 MILLIONS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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‘ e 
Governor of Florida 
Tallahassee, Fla. Eb! 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 7 
A major concern in our Twentieth Century econ- -— 
omy is how to provide security for the individual - 
against the hazard of helpless human dependency. or 
Life insurance annuities have done much to reduce exp 
this social problem. And life insurance represents, out 
in true American fashion, a cooperative effort com- oe 
bining the spirit of free enterprise and the initia- = 
tive of progressive peoples. A 
More than half of Florida’s citizens, along with teac 
millions of other Americans, have life insurance cess 
protection. These policyholders have reason to be clud 
proud of the stewardship of their companies—and our 
of the institution of life insurance, itself. For, as beer 
we ail realize. life insurance encourages in Amer- of in 
ican families the habits of responsibility, self-sacri- trag 
fice, and tnrift, and spiritual values. All these are prov 
essential if America is to remain the home of free maki 
men and women. I 
. P hone 
FULLER WARREN mak 
Governor of Florida ther 
insu) 
—— 
| re the helping hand of a parent, life insurance is 
always ready to give a lift. Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has been helping millions ot Southern families 
meet financial emergencies for more than half a century. 
| LOE BCL. al 
AOS MPUICE (SNe — 
——-~= YF Vf C 
COfv~ Ta ) ' D qa 
A Ass CU a 
THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 ¢€ 
WOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 
District offices conveniently located in ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, Fiorina, Georcia, 
Kentucky, Loutstana, Mississippi, NortH Carotina, Soutn CaroLina, 
TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA. a 
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Florida Senators 


Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


To provide for the future is evi- 
dence of the highest mentality. To 
gather in food for the winter be- 
fore the winter falls is but common 
experience and judgment. Saving 
out of the years of plenty for the 
period of shortage was what made 
Joseph the saviour of Egypt. 

All human experience, therefore. 
teaches the wisdom— indeed the ne- 
cessity—of insurance. This in- 
cludes all kinds of insurance. 
Surely the blessings which have 
been enjoyed by the beneficiaries 
of insurance are immeasurable. The 
tragedies of those for whom such 
provision has not been adequate 
make sad tales of woe. 

I commend, therefore, those who 
honestly offer it and intelligently 
make it possible for others to help 
themselves and those they love by 
insurance. 


CLAUDE PEPPER 


United States Senator 
from Florida 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 


It has been well said that “Life 


insurance is something a rich man can 
afford to carry, and a poor man cannot 
afford to be without.” No single busi- 
ness affords greater help in time of 
need, or makes more systematic and 
scientific preparation for meeting its 
obligations. Through depression and 
expansion alike, it has remained the 





most steadfast of our great financial 
institutions, 


Although its 


activities have ex- 


panded until the payments to living 
policyholders are twice that to bene- 
ficiaries of those who have died, the 
protection of dependents must always 
be the primary object of life insur- 
ance, with disability indemnity sec- 
ondary, and the investment features of 
the least importance, though by no 
means inconsequential in themselves. 

Spessarp L. HoLianp 

U. S. Senator, Florida 














FLORIDA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $348.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $36.46 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,137 . 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 3.17% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,107.10 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $11.20 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $59.73 
Number of marriages in 1948, 21,818 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. In 1948, 9.0 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in ; A 
Life Production 


State Income 


1943 28.5%, . 35.2% 
1944 8.1 15.3 
1945. 4.8 26.0 
1946 — 2.0 45.7 
1947 2.0 5 
1948. “= SB  j$ cevesesses 1.0 











their families. 


MISSISSIPPI 


INSURANCE 
William J. Rushton, President 


BIRMINGHAM 








Package or Program 
—this man's Q Specialist! 


This man is a specialist in security. Through sound 
plans he is providing security for his clients and 


The Protective Life training program makes specialists 
out of average agents whose know-how is reflected 
in higher income. Want the facts? 


Write today for information 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN TEXAS, KENTUCKY, NORTH CAROLINA, 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


COMPANY 


Serving the South 
Since 1907. 
lasurance In force 
ALABAMA ever $349 million 





Mr. Protective Life 
Underwriter 
U.S.A. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 
is a real career 


Liberal commissions, retirement 
plan, group benefits, continuous 
training, a complete line of policy 
ontracts. 


SPECIAL CASH BONUS FOR 
PERSISTENCY 
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East North Central States 
MRR MN AAA i hh 
Governor of Wisconsin 
MADISON, WIs. 
EpiTorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The fact that I have employed life insurance for many pur- on b 
poses all my adult life is the best evidence of my confidence in nth 
this important American institution. Per 

From the time I purchased life insurance as a protection for ye 
my family to the time I enlisted life insurance to perpetuate ee 
scholarships I was privileged to establish for needy students at Marri 
the University of Wisconsin, the advantages of life insurance 
have had a part in my program of economic security for myself, 1208 
my family, my employes and others. 1944... 

In this day and age it it difficult to establish any program of a 
economic security without life insurance as a part of that pro- 4 
yram. 

OscaR RENNEBOHM 
Governor U 
RMN ANAM itis EDIT 
GOVERNOR RENNEBOHM In 
band 
“AMERICA"—TRULY THANKFUL . depe: 
for the men who saw with clear, unflinching eyes the nation to be—who fought, as we thrif 
too have fought, in the cause of freedom, humanity and brotherhood. and 
That we are free, in a world of prejudice and intolerance—free to live and speak and a 
act and work and worship as we choose—free to elect our leaders and make our laws— — 
free to make our mistakes and correct them. 
This is the greatness of America and in our prayer of thanks 
we would be strong that no power may ever be allowed to a —— 
destroy this freedom of ours. =~ 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $215.56 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $37.88 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Per capita income during 1848, $1,443 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.63% 
“The Friendly Company” Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 | 
P ita death |! ° ’ ° 
FRANKFORT ; , INDIANA Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $60.88 
Number of marriages in 1948, 32,907 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.0 
Increase in increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production } 
G 1943.......... 22.6% 2. 14.8% 
iven competitive rates and plans, eeeseses Tae cones 
along with the utmost in service and ee Ee ar 
security to his clients, an agent is an aenaeled - 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.+esea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested Wisconsin Senator | 
interest in the —— he — — a ee | 
This Company elieves in and offers 5 have aluaye heen on advo | 
these things oveces Me exceptional cate of life insurance. I believe | 
progress is evidence of this belief. . every individual who has loved | 
ones dependent upon him owes 
Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. it to himself and to his loved ones 
and to the community to build a i 5 
reservoir of savings and security. 
Life insurance will do that very : 
thing. It not only reinstates in 
HILADELPHIA LAFE rio he scene ae, ot | 
thrift, but it pools the individual | 
jori the | 
INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA7,PA.| Tesourees of a majority of | 
° m 
Established 1906 ALEXANDER WILEY 
WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President * BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies United States Senator = 
from Wisconsin. _— 
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Republican Leader and Senator from Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epitor. THE SPECTATOR: 
Investment through life insur- 





OHIO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $294.46 


Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $45.07 ance makes our industrial progress 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,548 m . . 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.91% free and independent, with the 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,693.73 initiate, . : 
Renae 00 per capita in fores, 1 initiative and determination so 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $16.35 2 . tat} ‘ ; 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $51.35 characteristic of past American 
Number of marriages in 1948, 83,146 growth. 
Marriage rate ner 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.6 . " . 
increase in increase in Ord. Life insurance is not only an 
State Income Life Production economic benefit, but a social bene- 
1943 ' 20.9% cae 12.0° ~ . * 
eo 78 EE fit. Obviously it prevents depen- 
oe not ae dency, and makes men and women 
= = te eeees — = secure. It is unfortunate that it was 


not even more extended in 1929, 
when the depression of that year 
U. S. Senator from Ohio brought so many millions of Ameri- 

cans to poverty, and impressed on 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: the United States the necessity for 


Insurance encourages every hus- government old age pensions to 
band and father to provide for those take care of those who were not 
dependent upon him. It fosters 























= : : 2 taken care of by life insurance and 
thrift during the productive years other ennleas 
and provides security when condi- - Deen A Tose 
tions require it. It means self-re- Uni tes S ; . Ohi 
spect. It supplants fear with faith. nited States Senator from Ohio 

JOHN W. BRICKER 
U. S. Senator, Ohio 
8 


6 Ww 


_ Fifty-Sixth Year of 








0.0 

i D d bl a © LOOKS GOOD TO US 

~ ependable Service 

B% 

: * The State Life Insurance Company 

0 has paid $166,000,000 to Policyowners a 

1 “ite . “: : With over 400 million dollars of insurance 
and Beneficiaries since organization > wire 
S b 5. 1894 Th C c in force, American United is about 64th 

— September o, ; ees © a ompany in a list of over 500 insurance companies. 
also holds over $72,000,000 in Assets Is that good? We think it is, because we 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force bawe alli Che edvantunes cite Gon cleat 6 
number 102,000 and Insurance in good distribution of risks, the ability to 
force is over $208,000.,000 . . . The ' employ top-flight talent in the Home 

| State Life offers General Agency Office, the opportunity to take advantage 

10- Opportunities—with liberal contract. ,of operating economies, a — of in- 

ve and up-to-date training and service vestments large enough to be a actor in 

ed facilities—for thos lified the market, without the problems of in- 

‘ a ; vesting huge sums in a low-interest mar- 

es | ket. Yet, American United is small enough 

on to be close to its agents and policyholders, 

la Ww x x small enough to know every tree in its 

ly. | forest. 


ry 
in | T H E Ss TA T E L I F E | AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
= 5 N ~ U iif A ~ Cc E Cc Oo M PA N Y i Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















he Indianapolis, Indiana | 

EY | A MuTwuaAL Lecat Reserve COMPANY Founpep 1894 
tor | 

sin. 
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Businessman 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EpiItor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance certainly satisfies 
a compelling need for every age 
group. 

The young man of 20 often takes 
out his first insurance with a vague 
feeling that the earlier he starts, 
the better. A few years later he 
adds to it for “protection” to his 
family. And when, finally, he gets 
to the stage of the “older executive” 

















life insurance is frequently the only 
answer to the problem of estate 
taxes. 

In other words, the quest for se- 
curity is a strong urge which starts 





Former Governor 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The citizens of I[linois own 
nine billion dollars in life insur. 
ance. This vast financial bulwark 
provides security for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. I know 
of no institution which touches 
our people more intimately or 
which adds more to their well. 
being and contentment than life 


insurance. , 
Dwight H. Green 
Former Governor of Illinois 





aren me = a EpIT 
. ’ 
Publishers Comment In 
. and « 
Cleveland, O. 
- _ ~. Its ¢ 
EpitoR OF THE SPECTATOR: aii 
a" , ;, a 
Cleveland’s Daily Legal News as 
— rer playi 
MICHIGAN has no “axe to grind,” but the f th 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $361.57 owner and three sons are very ¢ 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $35.88 cs “eae ° in th 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,484 enthusiastic about the benefits of 
Percentage paid for life ins.,, 1948, 2.43” life insurance. TI 
iunieon tn mae neuen te taeen, 13 Each of us owns an adequate mes 
ee = poy Ie ogg hag - amount and we cordially com- _s 
ate taxes ita, ’ : os . . oe ° m > 
Number of marriages in 1948, 61,986 fairly early in life and life insur- mend it to all our employees, unde 
Marriage rate per 1.000 of pop. in 1948, 10.0 ance is one of those things which also to our readers. depa 
Increase in Increase in Ord » . : ” 
State Income Life Production means “all things to all people. Ratpu C. KARLOVEC 
1943 28.2° 7.79 HOuuis S. BAKER Ratpu E. Kartovec 
. 3.3 — . 
1945 — 7.3 12.6 President Lucien B. Kartovec 
1947 13:5 “— Baker Furniture Company Rosert V. Kartovec 
1948 4.1 — 3.0 
ee ae — 
— 
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Library of Bes Sellers 







KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Anchorage, Kentucky 


x * * 


Over forty-seven years 
of service to 


policvowners. 


—each volume a kk 
career builder! 


District Offices in all principal cities of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. = 


Washington National oc Insurance Company 


Extcur ct EVANSTON i m. KENDAL Pre 
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ife Governor of Ohio 
en . , 
aon Columbus, Ohio 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
In the ever-changing background of social 
O and economic functions, this country must place 
: its dependence on insurance as a_ bulwark 
against uncertainty and disorder. Insurance is 
a. playing a very important part in the protection 
— of the lives and property of the citizens residing 
of in this State and nation. 
The future of insurance is certain if compan- 
1 ies continue to be conservvatively managed and , 
os. understandingly supervised by the insurance 
departments of the several States. 
VEC 
VEC Frank J. LAUSCHE 
VEC Governor of Ohio 
VEC 
he SUPERIOR LIFE is constantly seeking new ways to help 
its men in the field. We recognize that the success of our 
company is dependent upon the success of the men who sell. 
In addition to practical helps, we are constantly giving our field 
men new policies, new selling ideas. Training is essential; sales 
helps are necessary, but the man who, in addition to these, has a 
real policy to sell with a sound and progressive company behind it, 
is the man who finds both pleasure and profit in his job. 
THE SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
734 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Operating in the District of Columbia. Maryland, Virginia. Delaware. 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania. Ohio, Indiana. Georgia, Alabama. Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Illinois. 
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= = will realize that security through insurance is a “must” for every per. 


government institutions is expen- son interested in real security. 
sive, and limits the choice of the RAYMOND E. WILus 
citizen in the day when he may be U. S. Senator from Indiana 


facing unforeseen problems. 
Young people especially should 





INDIANA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $293.76 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $36.15 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,403 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.57% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,391.66 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 16 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $10.83 
Number of marriages in 1948, 54,387 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 13.9 























Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
| EE Me = eanacaces 10.4% 
aghast 5.4 satue eae a ae 
| ipsipaalateaaseee Me: 8 §«—. eaeamkanwa 38.2 
ispadaiede i 80s ‘¢§déeaceantl 62.4 
caahweds ae 80s aaeaeanee — 1.6 
Seiiaccedads cease 3.0 
ILLINOIS 
nr 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $292.32 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $49.92 
] Per capita income during 1948, $1,817 
U.S. Senator Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.75% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,833.38 
° Rank—as to per capita in force, 6 
Angola, Indiana , Per capita death losses, 1948, $16.65 
” Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $52.63 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: Number of marriages in 1948, 101,051 
Th h ° . . h ‘ h Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 12.1 
e answer to tl e growing ten- be impressed with the fact t lat aietiiiaatin Increase in Ord. 
dency of overloading the govern- they can now provide security for State Income Life Production 
ment of America with burdens the less productive years of their al a tas sosneeeet Te 
never intended to be undertaken by lives through investment at a time 1945 RE ire 27 ees 123 
a free people, is to urge upon our when rates are low and earnings ee ee ee ae 
citizens security through private are high. 1948... 2.2000. TH tteseneoes — 2A 
agencies. Sometime every person A well worked out plan of life 














SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


\ Legal Reserve, Mutual Company from its incep- 
tion in 1905 takes pride in these facts: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
exceeds $222,000,000 
ASSETS— 
exceed $58,000,000 
THREE FIELDMEN— 
are Life and Qualifying members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 


Today is the only day that TWENTY-FOUR— 


were winners of the 1949 National Quality 





Award. 


counts today. For your every Among C.L.U., members and candidates; in L.U.T.C. 
classes; in Underwriter Association activities; Indian- 

. e e apolis Life men are among the leaders in many areas. 
life insurance need write or A definitized practical program of Company train- 
ing and retraining; excellent Company schools in 

Basic and Programming, and for General Agents, 

call our nearest office. keep the Company’s men abreast of new develop- 


ments, and expand their knowledge. An unusually 
effective Rate Book giving instant answers for briefs 
and programming, and modern policies and sales tools 
aid Fieldmen in their work. 

Lifetime Service Fees and a Pension provide added 
security. 


Home Office Eastern Office 
116 Catoma St. 10 E. Fayette St. INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montgomery, Ala. Baltimore, Md. INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
A Legal Reserve, Mutual Company 
i eg eR gg ey 


Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, and lowa. 


WALTER H. HUEHL DOYLE ZARING 
President Manager of Agencies 


ee ———— 


President 
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Too BIG? 


Anything would be big when more than 70 million 
people have a stake in it. 


I 





But Life Insurance is also small, because it is a 
22 | cooperative enterprise of average people. 


It is the druggist on the corner, and the farmer in 
the field, and the cop on the beat. 


It is the clerk in the store, and the worker in the 
plant, and the teacher in the school-room. It is the 
traveling salesman, and the plumber, and the lawyer, 
and the housewife, and the railroader. 


Life Insurance is education; it is income to the 
| family and to the older folks; it is home security, 
| happiness and contentment. It is the om/y means 
by which the average man can create an estate. 


Are these things too big for average people to have? 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, Ic 


. NATIONAL 
* C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Boord \WRITSPVTR CC. R. CLEMENTS, Presiden! x x 


ACCIDENT 


















INSURANCE 


NASHVILLE So TENNESSEE 
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East South Central States ai 








Doctor Mili 
Arab, Ala. Alabama Governor 
EpiItorR, THE SPECTATOR: Montgomery, Ala, 

I certainly do not regret one Eptror oF THE SPECTATOR: Per cal 
penny that I have paid for my life —_ . 4 e. 
insurance. I believe in it thor- I believe that the a Percen 
oughly and now carry a total of reason for my strong belief in Per cal 
$59,750. insurance is that it offers pro- or on 

. . ° 
Dr. JAMES M. CRAWFORD tection and security to a group — 
Marriat 


Businessman 





KENTUCKY ° 
Jackson, Miss. 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $162.64 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $22.75 EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Per capita income during 1948, $909 7 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.53% We have found that our most 
Per capita life ins. in force, $818.83 stable, efficient and contented work- 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 ers are those who are properly 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $7.16 protected with life insurance. 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $40.86 
Number of marriages in 1948, 63,518 Life insurance encourages em- 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 22.2 ployees to save and, at the same 
Increase in Increase in Ord. i S safe i 
State Income Life Production t wed a : whi = guard against 
ee: rena 7.1% catas rophes which, were they not 
1944.. “+. 14.4 veveees 13.9 insured, could break up a family 
1945........ 4.9 ei 15.5 
1946. 10.5 58.2 forever. 
1947.......... 8.7 — 2.4 
1948. 7.3 — 2.8 R. D. SANDERS 


President, The Sanders Company 

















of people who would not be able 
to accumulate the means for this | »., <a; 














: . : 
protection and security without | 527 2 
tpecla the investment plan life insur } 5ef°S" 
LIFE INSURANCE* = All modern forms g? O78 5 C7, 9 ance offers. Rank— 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth tom a ~@»~ tie James E. Forsom ay 
age 65 Substandard, Annuities, and T&P p ‘o) % Governor Numbe 
Disability Income ($10 monthly per $1,000) 4 \ . ee: Marria 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. ATER\™ IM THM 
4 1943 
A and H INSURANCE*. . Every form of 5 SALES 4% 1945. 
Accident and Sickness coverage—including & a 1946. 
Franchise plans for five or more employees Bp ~ joe 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages AIDS — 
HOSPITAL INSURANCE®*.. Issued on g>gtOMa, 49 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months ® /@ a 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital p ~ *- amen 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital! 4 — 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. SEpy\C ALABAMA. ...... .scc00 cesses ssenseee “DITO 
. Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $197.25 Abo 


Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $24.24 
Per capita income during 1948, $891 apprec 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.69% ance 

Per capita life ins. in force, $824.62 ‘ 


-in All income protection fields a 








Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $41.1! the de 

Number of marriages in 1948, 20,929 lutely 

Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 7.2 : 
* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) seemnnenn tes Increase in Ord. a lar Ny 

Th and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees State In@omeé Life Production schoo! 
Bae REN a, 8 isdengeene ae histor: 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY geass TRI at Patera 
FEE CHATTANOOGA a ee Lo Be ee 
1948..... 1... | Gitdeniea . oa $400,0 
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TENNESSEE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $213.75 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $24.85 
Per capita income during 1948, $955 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.62% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $901.47 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 38 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $8.91 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $48.68 
Number of marriages in 1948, 15,571 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 4.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1943.....-...- 28.5% ne 
em 16.5 Sih 
1945 5.9 15.1 
1946. 3.8 57.3 
1947... 7.9 oo 3A 
1948. Me) stead 3.4 








ance, and my life insurance alone, 
that saved the school and kept it 
going. Time and again I have 
found my life insurance truly a 
life-saver. 

The fact that I have been forced 
each year to lay aside a certain 
sum for my life insurance has been 
of inestimable value in character 
and habit-forming. If I had to live 
my life over again, I would start 
at the first opportunity to insure 
my life; and I would make every 
effort to carry what I would con- 
sider a reasonable amount. As 





editor of The Spectator, you can 
render a wonderful service to this 
country by telling the value of 
life insurance to the citizens of 
America. 

I do not approve of political 
methods being used to insure se- 
curity and freedom of want; I 
heartily approve of the security and 
freedom from fear that comes from 
prudence, from saving, from hard 
work, and from life insurance in 
a sound company. 

S. J. McCALLIE 
Headmaster, The McCallie School 





A “SUB STANDARD IDEA” 











~ 


Here is a simple but powerful idea which may 
be helpful in placing a sub-standard policy on 
occasions: 





‘ ‘’ . . . 

® Let's watch John Underwriter attempting to deliver 
; a rated policy. He has explained very tactfully 

able MISSISSIPPI why it was necessary to rate the contract because 


of a kidney condition; he has compared Mr. Pros- 
pect’s rated contract with the higher fire-insurance 
rates obviously justified on a wooden frame build- 
ing as compared with a brick or stone one; he ex- 
plains that the fact that fire-insurance premiums 
are higher is proof positive that the need for insur- 
ance is greater. But Mr. Prospect still resists. Then 
listen: 


this | p<; capita life ins. written, 1948, $98.17 
t Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $12.72 
10U Per canita income during 1948, $758 
‘ Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.72% 
sur Per capita life ins. in force, $443.61 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 49 
SOM Per capita death losses, 1948, $4.28 

. Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $43.79 
rnor Number of marriages in 1948, 53, 850 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 25.5 


Increase in Ord. 


WH Increase in I 
Life Production 


State Income 











oe as ee seeneney ae “Mr. Prospect, suppose this were a fire-insurance 
—_ 145.000... 2B reves OO policy on your home and suppose that one corner 
1947... 14.6 — 37 of your home was actually on fire when I brought 
1948. oo WEB tt tem eeens — a the policy to you. Wouldn't you expect to pay a 

—-~ higher premium? 
“Well, Mr. Prospect, this is a fire policy—on you! 
Educator One corner of you is on fire now! That's why the 


extra premium is necessary. Let's put this policy 
Chattanooga, Tenn. in force before the fire spreads farther.” 
= EpiToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

- Above most people, I ought to 
| appreciate the value of life insur- 
% ance. I happen to be the Head- 
master of a boys’ school, and when 
11 the depression came it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to borrow 
ora. | * large sum of money to keep the 
tion school going. For the first time in 
history, land was no good as a col- 
1 lateral. In spite of the fact that 
the school had a land value of nearly 
$400,000, I could not borrow on 
that value. It was my life insur- 


Insurance In Force—October 1, 1949— 
$425,955,779 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE «© MORTON BOYD, President 
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West North Central States 


Governor of Minnesota 


Governor of South Dakota 





St. Paul, Minnesota 

I heartily recommend the purchase of life insur- 
ance. It offers protection for our most cherished 
and fundamental institution—the home. It is an 
excellent incentive to personal thrift. Especially 
do I urge that young people give careful considera- 
tion to the many benefits to be derived from policy 
ownership. From personal experience, I can say 
that life insurance adds much to family happiness 


and security. 


LutHer W. YouncpAHL 


Governor 


Minnesota Senator 


I recognize the importance of life 
insurance, particularly for the young 
man who has not accumulated finan- 
cial security for his family. Insurance 
serves as a protection for the family 
and it also provides a means of saving 
for the future. 


Epwarp J. Tuyve 
U. S. Senator, Minnesota 
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Pierre, South Dakota 


Life insurance has come to be recognized and 
accepted by all thoughtful and thrifty men as one 
of the soundest ways of providing financial security 
for those who are dependent upon them. 


Being a lawyer by profession and having ob- 
served first-hand the benefits of life insurance to 
families where the breadwinner has been taken 
from them, I can most enthusiastically point out 
the need and desirability of every man having an 
adequate life insurance program. 


GrorcE T. MIcKELSON 


(;overnor 


South Dakota Senator 


Life insurance provides protec- 
tion for loved ones during the pro- 
ductive years and safeguards the 
home in old age by securing the 
bereft against misfortune. As a 
means of investment, it encourages 
thrift. 

Karl E. Mundt 
U. S. Senator, South Dakota 
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Governor of Nebraska 





MINNESOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $203.61 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $33.16 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,353 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.44% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,760.54 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 8 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $10.60 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $60.31 
Number of marriages in 1948, 33,085 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.3 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

ee ee 18.6% 
Ee i 8 8=§C (sdk eamese 14.7 
Gc ccccccces _—— 8 = sa beuucene 8.8 
BeBe ccsccccss 7 0té‘i‘é tw CO 56.7 
a ak aaa — i «éverccend 4.7 
ere Se 8 8 6acweanewed — 3.7 











Kansas City, Mo. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance provides security 





and protection for one’s family at LINCOLN, NEB. 
a period in life when many people EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

cannot otherwise make that provi- The great bulk of life insurance is owned in this country by wage 
sion; is a good investment and earners and people in quite moderate circumstances. To them it 





represents in a large part their life savings, their property. 
When measured by the good it does, it is the most satisfying 
property they own. 
VAL PETERSON 
Governor of Nebraska 











AID ASSOCIATION 
FOR 
LUTHERANS 


Now Has Over 
encourages habits of thrift and 


— «: | HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
edi Geman camdeaiiero as INSURANCE IN FORCE 


welfare of the individual and of the 
Nation. 


SON 











R. B. CALDWELL 


Chairman HOME OFFICE: APPLETON, WIS. 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City 
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Governor of Missouri 








































Governor of Missouri 


— 
MISSOURI — 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $241.49 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $40.21 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,356 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.95% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,393.81 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $12.83 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $46.29 
Number of marriages in 1948, 42,534 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.9 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
Re 18.6% a ghnetees 1.5% Per ci 
See a —60t(té‘ Ch UC 12.4 Per c: 
1945 cand eeaes a nekguas 12.7 Per c: 
eRe 5.6 satin ; oe Perce! 
a aa 14.9 -—10.6 Per ci 
- Rank- 
Per ca 
Total 
Jefferson City, Mo Numb 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: mares 
I think that life insurance is the best security there 
is for old age. Every young person should take out all! 1948... 
of the life insurance he or she can possibly afford 100.. 
so as to insure a happy, comfortable existence, free 1946. 
from the fear of want, in the sunset of life. 2 
FORREST SMITH 
—oos 


St. Louis, Mo. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
caaleernaacaieae tale eemmene aa ee Life insurance goes hand in hand 
with the American system of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


“LasyalwsS | GROUP 





a 5 U. RAN CE 
\ 


for it provides a means by which 

one through his own efforts ma) 

protect his economic future ané 
that of his family. 

Scott R. DEKINS 

Vice-President 

St. Louis Chamber of Commerct 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $159.68 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $30.76 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,491 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.08% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,157.94 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 22 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $8.73 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $57.55 
Number of marriages in 1948, 28,354 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.9 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
re roe 18.8% 
a ree 13.7 
are — =—«>—s aac 27.0 
26.8 41.5 
ee a #8 ~accanerwn 6.0 
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A turtle with his armored shell ...Is very safe, it’s true 

. « . And that’s just fine for turtles .. . But it just won’t do 

for you ... Now you can have protection...In a new 

and betfer way .. . By getting three whole “shells” in 
one (Life-Accident-Health) ... 
when protected by 


Advertising Man 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life assurance appeals to me as 
the only form of true social secu- 
rity, free from governmental com- 
pulsion or control, which a qualified 
person may procure immediately, in 
such amount as his present means 
permit, and suited to his individual 
requirements and prospects, pres- 
ent and projected. 

Life assurance assures me of an 
estate, which I may create today, 
and which my heirs may claim to- 
morrow though I may have paid 
but one premium which, if retained 
by me, would in itself have con- 
stituted but meagre aid to my dis- 
tressed widow. 

Life assurance provides me a 
sense of composure because of my 
assurance against want in my de- 
clining years, and at the same time, 
it provides the joy of knowing that 
my loved ones are provided for, 
when I pass on. 

With our current tax structure it 
appears practically impossible for 
a person, even with a substantial 
income, to retain sufficient to create 


« 


tcneis Pbetés 
Chrowvance Ce. 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 


B. M. A. BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


an 


estate of any considerable 

amount, within a reasonable num- 
ber of years and, therefore, life as- 
surance offers the one means by 





which such estate may be created 
at once and without the risk of loss 
through unwise investments, or the 
long deferment of one’s goal. Every 
policyholder seeking financial se- 
curity, through voluntary coopera- 
tion with millions of his fellows, is 
exemplifying our free enterprise 
system at work. 
MERRILL HUTCHINSON 
Hutchinson Advertising Company 











Assuring More Than 


ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


OF 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


Serving Policyholders 
from Coast to Coast 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


CES MOINES 


Established 1879 
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SRS 
KANSAS 


Salina, Kan, 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am glad to testify to the value of 
life insurance. A life insurance policy 
is a great stabilizing influence in the 
economic and social life of our country 
and it affords security for the individ. 
ual citizen and his family. 


Roy F. Baney 


























Per ca 
Editor and general manager ei = 
Governor of Kansas a ee 
Rank- 
™ — Per ca 
Topeka, Kansas Lael 
u 
Epitror, THE SPECTATOR: ashen 
It is my conviction that life insurance has had a 
profound influence in developing the ideal Ameri- =: 
ean family life, creating an atmosphere of security = 
and peace of mind, without which our country - 
could not have made such advancement in so many 
lines. Per capita life ins. written, ere yo —_— 
: * . . Per capita prem. paid during , . 
Without question life insurance has been a Per capita income during 1948, $1,291 
tO , Pp t id for life ins., 1948, 2.259% 
stabilizing influence on the entire economy of the Per capita life ins. in force, $1,081.91 ( 
: : . R — ita in force, 28 
Nation, and made possible an essential bulwark Sar contin dieth tenaee, $7.05 
: . : ita, 1948, $56. . 
against the perils and uncertainty of the future. teomber oF taxes ames int 1948, 20,539 ms EDITO! 
It is a good investment in responsible citizenship, Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 10.8 Ih 
i ; ; 4A Increase in Increase in Ord. lev, 
and important to our continuing stability. eae tataone te Rendeetien press 
OS BE, caeeneenes 6.6% eviden 
FRANK CARLSON 1944.20. c eo 7.2 icaesienh 2 crease 
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OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM i 


has created 
some unusual 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


ARIZONA, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA IOWA, WYOMING 


KANSAS, TEXAS, MISSOURI NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
| OKLAHOMA, NEBRASKA NEW MEXICO, OREGON 
MINNESOTA, MONTANA WASHINGTON, NEVADA, IDAHO | 


AND NOW LOUISIANA 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


— POLICYHOLDER'S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


| (ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 
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NEBRASKA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $177.22 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $32.61 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,473 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.24% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,200.36 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 21 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $11.24 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $35.92 
Number of marriages in 1948, 15,056 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.7 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in I 
Life Production 


State Income 


WO ao dig 26.0% 30.6% 
1944... < OE weeardaaias 15.3 
1945. a Sere een 7.0 
1946... : Oe vccmacean 45.9 
1947. 78.4 2 
1948. 19.5 — 5.0 





Committee Chairman 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a firm be- 
liever in life insurance and have 
evidenced this by progressive in- 
creases in coverage in the course 
of my life. 

My father bought me a twenty- 
year endowment policy at my first 
eligible age, which became due at a 
time when the availability of funds 
permitted me to make very advan- 
tageous investments which would 





not have been possible without it. 
[ think insurance is the first in- 
vestment any man should make as 
he takes on the responsibilities of 
life. 
JAMES F. BELL 
Chairman of Committee on Finance 
and Technological Progress 
General Mills, Inc. 


*““Sporting News” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I rezard life insurance as the 
prudent man’s investment in future 
economic security for his family 
and himself and, equally important, 
an assurance of peace of mind. 


Topeka Mayor 


Topeka, Kansas 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is not only protec- 
tion for loved ones and business 
associates—it creates a thrift habit 
as well as a feeling of security, both 
of which are of inestimable value 


from the standpoint of community 
building and citizenship leadership. 
FRANK J. WARREN 

Mayor, Topeka, Kansas 


J. G. TAYLOR SPINK 
General Manager 
The National Sports Weekly 





Continental Assurance Writes: 


ORDINARY 
Participating 
Non-Participating 
Salary Savings 
Substandard Up to 600% Mortality 
Liberal Consideration Overweights and Diabetics 
$200,000 Ages 0-60; $100,000 Ages 61-65 
Double Indemnity Issue Limit $50,000; Participation to 


$75,000 
GROUP and EMPLOYEE LIFE 


Life Surgical Expense 
Medical Reimbursement 
Diagnostic Fees 
Dependents Hospital 
Dependents Surgical 
Polio Coverage 


Employee Life 
Death and Dismemberment 
Creditors 
\ccident and Health 
Hospital Expense 
Unique Experience Rating Formula 
Conversion Privilege for Hospital and Surgical Expense 


GROUP PERMANENT 
Group Ordinary Life Group Paid-Up Age 65 
Group Annuities Group Retirement Income Age 60 & 65 
Group Level Premium Retirement Annuities 
Group Life with Paid-Up Values 
Group Single Premium Life and Endowment 
First Year Cash Values and Suspension Privileges 
in All Pension Contracts 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Broad Forms, Guaranteed Renewable, Including Hospital 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


One of America’s Fastest Growing 
Billion-in-Force Life Insurance Companies 
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Minneapolis Editor 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
EpITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

My feeling about insurance can 
be described best by the simple 
statement of fact that I carry all 
the insurance for which I can pos- 











the fellow himself a feeling of con- 
tent about his family, and a knowl- 
edge that whatever may happen to 
him, his family has a measure of 
protection and a means of liveli- 
hood and education. That’s a 
mighty comfortable feeling to have. 

JOHN THOMPSON 


Businessman 


Springfield, S. p. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Every young man who is start. 
ing out in life should carry a life 
insurance policy to protect his 
home and family. 











\ 


sibly pay. It is the surest method Editor, The Minneapolis Star EDWARD A. KETCHAy _ 
of saving and providing for a fel- —_— Businessman If 
low’s family’s future. It gives to womi 
: - . . rior 
Presidential Candidate omen 
( 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: woul 
Life insurance has played a Fort} 
prominent part in the growth of purcl 
modern finance and in the coun- the ” 
try’s general development. Many rmapr 
small savings have been and are 7 
being accumulated through life lve 
SOUTH DAKOTA > 7 F NORTH DAKOTA of the 
insurance organizations to take Th 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $145.81 their art in financin i rt- Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $139.59 ; 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $23.18 : " ‘ ~~ ‘ . = Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $23.05 prem: 
Per capita income during 1948, $1, Cae ant enterprises and in_ protect- Per capita income during 1948, $1 i — 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, ; 2 s . Percentage paid for life ins., 1 1.56° ne 
» ing persons needing life insur Per capita life ins. in force, $848.88 


Per capita life ins. in force, $806.69 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 43 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $5.87 

Total State taxes per capita, wee $51.88 
Number of marriages in 1948, 

Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. - "1948, 12.0 


Increase in Increase in Ord. ae I 

State Income Life Production where it is needed means much to State Income Life Production 
NR 6 56s egtens Ms cecanugee 38.6%, ’ ve ote OS 5 weak eee - 34.79 
ceca, 55. 18.7. the country’s stability and to family apa 96. 30.8. 
BE i iwnknaccd Mr 86 sea waewans 3.8 security. ee 5.8 eunaciegs a 
tenndci 12.5 58. : RR | ere 9 
| ee 11.9 23.1 ALF M. LANDON 1947... as) Sorc 14.8 
MU cesanacad Me -dckousanes — 1.7 Former Presidential 1948... a) rn — J 
= Candidate ee a 








ance protection. The faithful and 
honest performance of life insur- 
ance services in the line of invest- 
ments and in offering protection 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 40 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $4.53 

Total State taxes per capita, be $64.15 
Number of marriages in 1948, 

Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. = 1948, 9.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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men have the advantages of: 


needs. 


A Four Point Program 


For Your Success 
You probably know that Mutual Trust Life field- 


1. Working under a modern agency contract de- 

signed to meet present day and retirement * Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 

birth to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on 
juvenile policy contracts. 





nection. 


The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers... 


* Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent's 
contracts to these looking for a permanent con- 





3 Offering the best in policy contracts, designed * Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
to provide needed protection on a low cost tracts with lifetime benefits. 
basis. * Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with life i 
. " , surgical, medical and nurse benefits. ze in 
3. Representing an established company with * Complete substandard facilities. me $2 
over $360,000,000 in force which is making * Educational program for field man. month: 
continuous progress with a 10.4% gain in ; In tl 
new business during the first six months of Strong, Progressive Company sold pt 
1949 Older than 85% of all legal reserve life ende 
insurance companies Penden 
BUT YOU MAY NOT KNOW... that... ever, 
4. Mutual Trust Life agents are also receiving effec- COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM _ | | Penefit: 
tive training and information on advance underwriting Offers openings in California, Florida, Illinois, In- sonal r 
so they can utilize the best in estate tax and business diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- How 
insurance information provided them in increasing braska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin may pt 
their average sales. and Territory of Hawaii. ten yez 
$100 nm 
MUTUAL TRUST NORTH AMERICAN LIFE jf «su 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY | |I otis 








OF CHICAGO = an 

HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING protect: 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS C. G. Ashbrook, Tn b 
“hs Fatthful as Old Fatlhfie a Vice President—Director of Agencies tives cz 
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NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb. 
EpITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

If every young man and young 
woman could but realize the supe- 
rior advantages of life insurance 
over other methods of saving, it 
would not be necessary to sell it. 
Forty-eight years ago the writer 
purchased his first policy and as 
the salesmen of life insurance have 
improved this policy it is titled 
“Ordinary Life-Accumulation” and 
is what was known at the beginning 
of the century as “Tontine Policy.” 

The policy was for $2000, annual 
premium $39.24 and today for a 
net of less than one $10 bill this 





life insurance company is betting 
me $2000 I’ll live the next 12 
months! 

In those days life insurance was 
sold purely as a protection for de- 
pendents and the insured seldom, if 
ever, gave consideration to the 
benefits accruing for his own per- 
sonal requirements. 

However, should I so desire, I 
may purchase a life annuity, with 
ten years payment guaranteed, of 
$100 monthly for each $14,000 of 
cash surrender value. 

As changing times bring new 
problems, life insurance has taken 
on added values, other than the 
protection of family and home. 

In business, intelligent execu- 
tives carry corporation life insur- 
ance on key officers and employees 
and in cases where small and me- 


dium-sized corporations and part- 
nerships exist, life insurance pro- 
vides the only available method of 
continuing the life of the corpora- 
tion or partnership when provision 
is made for adequate life coverage 
to purchase the stock of the de- 
ceased stockholder or partner. To 
both the corporation and partner- 
ship add individuals wherein State 
and inheritance taxes must be paid 
in cash and it’s astonishing how 
quickly the Internal Revenue can 
reach the $60,000 exemption on 
personal estate and_ inheritance 
taxes. 


OUR 








I SS i ee © a oe me, 


For the education of children 
and payment of the mortgage on 
the home, life insurance provides 
one sure method and while we all 
carry adequate personal liability, 
tire, tornado, theft and accident in- 
surance to protect us against things 
which rarely happen, many of us 
are under-insured on the one kind 
of insurance which certainly is 
someday going to become a claim 
just as surely as the sun sets in the 
west. 

H. E. MILLIKEN 
President 
Omaha Printing Company 


XY GAR 





PLACES” 


Exchanging ideas, sharing experiences and 


joining in the development of selling tech- 


niques and procedures is another example 


of how Bankers Life helps its sales organi- 


zation to “Go Places.” 


The “Salesman's Seminars’ — conducted 


by and for the field underwriters of the 


company — stimulate greater individual 


effort and results through group thinking 


and planning. 


We have just successfully completed the 


second of our 1949 “‘Salesman’s Seminars.” 


Home Office — Lincoln, Nebraska 


(Bankes Life 


INSUR 


RANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 
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West South Central States 


Publisher 





New Orleans, La. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I applied for my first life insur- 
ance policy when I was a 16-year- 
old newspaper carrier. It probably 
was one of the wisest things I ever 
did. 

Since that time, of course, I have 
applied for and have been written 
many other policies. With the coun- 
sel of underwriters whom I know 
to be honorable men, I have tried 
to assure my family and myself 
adequate protection. I say myself 
because my most recent applica- 
tions have been for annuities. 

Having this protection has given 
me a feeling of security which I do 
not believe I could achieve in any 
other way. Insurance has been 
worth—and more—every dollar I 
have invested in it. 

GEORGE W. HEALY, JR. 
Vice-President 

The Times-Picayune Publishing 
Company 
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Governor of Arkansas 





Little Rock, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

“IT have seen life insurance dollars at work and I know their 
value ... dollars which comfort, which provide the necessities 
of life, which educate children. I have seen other families unnec- 
essarily distressed . . . hungry, ill-clothed . . . and mothers with 
that inevitable look of hopelessness .. . all of which life insur- 
ance might have avoided. I am thankful that life insurance 
dollars are giving new hope to the widows and children, the 
mothers and fathers of the men in my battalion we lost on Bow- 
gainville. It makes my visits with them easier, and each visit 
always prompts a silent prayer on my part that I insisted every 
man own life insurance. Obviously, there are no reservations 
in my endorsement of life insurance.” 

Sip McMatT# 
Governor of Arkansas 
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ticular, life insurance is a means for 
making certain that children will have 
an education and thus be given a start 
toward a suitable future. I own all the 
life insurance I can afford and am 
strongly in favor of it for everyone. 
CuHartes T. RANSOM 


‘All I Can Afford” 


Austin, Texas 
Eprror, THE SpecTATOR: 

The men and women in the armed 
forces during the Second World War 
had almost daily graphic evidence of 
the great good accomplished by life 


insurance and also by National Ser- zs 68 
vice Life Insurance. I, myself knew of “cr d 99 
several instances in which the life in- lonfi ence 


surance payments were all that a 
widow had to tide her over the period 
following the death of her husband. 
Where life insurance had been in force 
from regular life insurance compan- 
ies, the considerable cash payment was 
sufficient to permit the widow to start 
in business for herself, if she wished. 

For the man with a family, in par- 


El Dorado, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

You can judge of my confidence 
in life insurance by the fact that I 
now carry $80,000 of protection. 
Furthermore, I recently cashed a 
$10,000 policy. 

J. D. CALLAWAY 




















LOUISIANA ARKANSAS 

Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $110.90 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $13.55 
Per capita income during 1948, $863 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.62% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $499.75 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 48 
Per capita death losses, 1948, $4.36 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $45.31 
Number of marriages in 1948, 43,490 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 22.5 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $173.44 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $19.60 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,002 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.99% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $787.46 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 45 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $6.93 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $92.19 
Number of marriages in 1948, 29,665 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.4 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Super-Texan 


Lubbock, Texas 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Under present conditions in the 
business world, we can not help 
being disturbed about the hazards 
the future may bring. Through the 
medium of life insurance I am try- 
ing to protect my family and busi- 
ness against the chance of an un- 
timely death, and through some of 
my policies to build a substantial 
cash reserve for the benefit of the 
business and for retirement. 

In our organization we encourage 
our employees and associates to buy 
life insurance, and we are pleased 
indeed with the opportunity to add 
our endorsement to this great insti- 
tution that has done so much for 
the people in this country of ours. 


Roy Furr, President 
Furr’s Super Markets, Ine. 





Our copyrighted Q.V.S 
(Quality - Volume - Service) 


Compensation plan is like a wise, 
unseen business partner for the 
Underwriter. It looks out for his 
interest, and gives him daily en- 
couragement to make each inter- 
view count. 

Q.V.S. pays the Underwriter 
MORE for good quality, good 
volume, length of service. 


The CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
G. A. L’Estrange, Vice President and Agency Director 








HOME OFFICE—DENVER, COLORADO 











COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Serving Columbian 
Alabama Mutual 
Mississippi Life 
Tennessee Tower 
Complete Life Memphis 
Protection Tenn. 














COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 





" REINS 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 








TEXAS 





DALLAS, 
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U.S. Senator 


Evrror, THE SPECTATOR: 

As to the value of life insurance, it 
gives me pleasure to say that I know 
of no sounder investment available to 
the average man, whatever his voca- 
tion or profession, than a reasonable 
amount of life insurance, based on his 
ability to pay. 

Rosert S. Kerr 
U. S. Senator, Oklahoma 











OKLAHOMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $175.81 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $21.35 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,029 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.04% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $860.71 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 

Per canita death losses, 1948, $8.67 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $66.23 
Number of marriages in 1948, 20,636 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 9.0 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Fort Worth Doctor 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Epiror, THE SpecTATOR: 

The value of life insurance can 
hardly be overstated. In this present 
emergency it is more necessary than 
ever before. As a means of social se- 
curity it has no equal. It produces 
thrift and economic stabilization and 
lightens the burden on the shoulder 
of the family man. 

The responsibility of the care of a 
family is not measured alone by ten- 
der love but by provisions made to 
adequately support one’s wife in her 
home and give the priceless lives of 
his children health, education and the 
proper environment in which to build 
their future. While safeguarding the 
lives of those dependent upon me my 
burden is greatly relieved by the fact 
that I can carry more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in life in- 


surance, 
F. E. Harrison, M. D. 


Investor-Rancher 


Childress, Texas 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is no better way to protect an 
estate against increased liabilities of 
estate and inheritance taxes than 
through an adequate life insurance 
program. 

E. Gene SmitH 
Investments and ranching 











Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $244.34 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $26.04 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,192 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.18% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,042.96 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 30 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $6.26 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $45.40 
Number of marriages in 1948, 112,898 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 15.3 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Engineeer 


New Orleans, La. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I buy life insurance primarily be- 
cause of my own personal experi- 
ence. From my father’s estate, the 
only item of assets which survived 
the storm of his death (and still 
survives after 36 years) was his 
life insurance. This same life in- 
surance is all that made possible 
my own education and training for 
my professional work. 

Naturally, my own _ insurance 
program is built up around the 
maximum amount each year that I 
can afford. My first thought is 
maximum long-time protection for 
my wife and family, with secondary 
consideration for my own security 
in old age. 

JAMES M. Topp 
Consulting Engineer 


College Dean 


New Orleans, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The savings and retirement 
scheme under which I have been 
working since early manhood is 
based almost solely on insurance 





and annuity principles. In this way 

I have been able to provide security 

for my family as I have gone along, 

and there is every assurance that I 

shall have the means for retirement 

in reasonable comfort at the end of 
the road. 

PAUL BROSMAN 

Dean, College of Law 

Tulane University 


MUVUNLUULULUVAALLVULAVVOAUULL ULMER 


Governor of Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the 
greatest institutions of modern 
civilization. It offers the right- 
minded citizen the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing that to his family 
the sorrow of death need not be at- 
tended by the added sorrow of pri- 
vation. 

EARL K. LONG 
Governor of Louisiana 


NMI 


Lawyer 


Houma, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I cannot picture anyone who is 
concerned about his dependents or 
his own future being without 
adequate life insurance. Not only 
does life insurance provide protec- 
tion for one’s dependents, but it is 
a safeguard for one’s future. It is 
an excellent and easy way for the 
average individual to save, and is 
a stabilizing influence in anyone’s 
life. 

ELWARD WRIGHT 
Member of the law firm of Ellender 
& Wright 








FOR 

CAREER 

LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 





CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 








of INCOME against 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT 
FOR CAREER MEN embracing 
a Pension for Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death 
Benefits ...on A Non-Contri- 
butory Basis... 


Plus: 


e UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
e COMPETITIVE MERCHANDISE 
e FLEXIBLE UNDERWRITING 


For Informatian Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Mountain States 


Governor of Colorado 
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Denver, Colorado 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

We all have seen too often the results of the 
postponement of an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram recorded in tragic lines on the faces of the 
widow and wondering children of their departed 
breadwinner. Everyone should resolve that this 


should not happen to his loved ones. 
LEE KNoUS 
Governor 


| 














CHEYENNE, WYO. 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


COLORADO 
Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $217.81 Life insurance has become one of the major financial plans Per capi 
er capita prem. paid during 1948, $36.68 for security of the citizens. By it, the citizens are enabled to | per po 


Per capita income during 1948, $1,429 
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Marriage rate 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11.7 ° ° ° ° P 
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Attorney Our copyrighted Q.V.S. 
(Quality - Volume - Service) 
Logan, Utah Compensation plan is like a wise, 


unseen business partner for the 
Underwriter. It looks out for his 
interest, and gives him daily en- 
couragement to make each inter- 
view count. 

Q.V.S. pays the Underwriter 
MORE for good quality, good 
volume, length of service. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is an indispen- 





a sable protection to the family of 


per capita life ins. written, 1948, $188.70 the insured and also carries a 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $21.76 


Per capita income during 1948, $1,168 


Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.88% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $791.71 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 44 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $6.29 
Number of marriages in 1948, 24,824 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 35.3 


very desirable and profitable in- 

vestment feature. 
CuHarLtes W. Dunn 
Attorney-at-Law 





The CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President ; 
G. A. L’Estrange. Vice President and Agency Director 
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NEVADA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $216.65 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $25.69 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,679 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.55% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $937.11 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 33 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $7.53 

Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $65.29 
Number of marriages in 1948, 52,082 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in '48, 317.6 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


STRENGTH eee 
PROGRESSIVENESS ... 
SECURITY ... 


As it has been for generations, life insurance is the 


most effective means ever devised for providing 


financial security for those with the initiative and 


willingness to take advantage of its opportunities. 


The American system of competitive enterprise, 
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for millions of American policyholders. The com- 
panies providing this protection are continuously 
striving to improve their competitive position 
through more efficient management to the enrich- 
ment of the individual’s opportunity to provide 


security for himself and his own. 


We know of no better way to promote the strength, 
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progressiveness and security which life insurance 
jlans — Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $160.78 and life insurance companies offer the individual 
d to Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $24.28 ee . 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,494 than the competitive enterprise system. 
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Utah Governor 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has long since be- 
come an economic institution in our 
country—the buffer against priva- 
tion and a boon to those needing 
it most at a difficult and trying 
time in their lives. 

J. BRACKEN LEE 
Governor of Utah 


Utah Senator 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


The right to insurance, if not 
the Fifth Freedom, is one of the 
sure freedoms of our American 
life. He who advances insurance, 
in any or all of its aspects, does 
a double service. He serves those 
directly benefited, and he adds 
to the stability of the community 
and the State. 

Evsert D. THomas 











Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $217.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $30.88 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,231 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.52%, 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,148.92 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 23 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $7.87 


Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $69.24 
Number of marriages in 1948, 7,421 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 11,1 


NOAM ML United States Senator from Utah 
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Wouldn't you call this 
a miracle? 


One of our agents sold a life policy to the PRESIDENT of ANOTHER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY!!! (That’s like selling refrigerators to 
Eskimos!) The lead for this unusual business came from our Miracle 
Letter. But that remarkable sale was only one accomplishment of our 
representative. 


This STAR sold $500,000 Life 
Insurance In One Month! 


(A large proportion of it was the result of the Miracle Letter!) 


Think of selling half a million dollars worth of life insurance in a single 
month! Here is a Star who came to us by responding to such an ad as this. 
You can see we lived up to our promises! In turn, he is making a great 
record. No wonder he was admitted to the Million Dollar Round Table! 
Much of his success may be attributed to the Miracle Letter. He wrote: 


ee “Miracle Letters are really wonders. For instance, they 
get me into places ... where it is sometimes almost im- 


Wyoming Senator 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has become an 
integral part of the American 
way of life. It protects while we 
save and what we save. 

During the present emergency 














possible to gain entrance. Inquiries come from all walks 


Quotes from ~ . ; - 
of life, including bank presidents, salesmen, carpenters. 





Letters of 
| his STAR One even came from the PRESIDENT of a LIFE IN- 
(Name on SURANCE COMPANY! (Upon contact, I sold him our 
| request) Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy).” 
| 9 ; 
“IT thank the day that I signed my contract with you.” 


STARDOM (with large financial return) 


is within Your grasp, too! 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company is your vehicle to STAR- 
DOM. Here you have opportunity for immediate return. Our insurance 
package plus our Miracle Letter, and other unique sales aids, spell quick 
money-in-the-bank income. Even though you may not answer ads, it will 
pay you to write us about yourself and learn what agencies are still avail- 
able. All correspondence confidential. 





and during the reconstruction 
period ahead it will become ! 
great economic stabilizer and 
will assist millions of our citi 
zens to face the future unafraid. 


* Lester C. Hutt 


L. S. Senator from Wyoming 





HUGH D. HART, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


-Iilmois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


| MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
} 














* “THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” 
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Salem, Oregon 


Editor, The Spectator: 

It is impossible to estimate the 
number of men and women who 
have achieved outstanding service 
or success because a backlog of in- 
surance was available when oppor- 
tunity came. To many it has pro- 
vided the first opportunity to estab- 
lish a business of their own. 





Insurance is so closely inter- 

woven in the fabric of our economy 

that we are inclined to think of it 
j in terms of its national importance. 
Its greatest importance, however, 
ction remains the security and opportu- 
nity it affords the individual and 





ne 4 i 
the American home. 
d 
, leona GREAT-WEST LIFE 
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raid. Governor of Oregon HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 
Inquirer Building Raymond Commerce Building 

Hunt Philadelphia Newark 


A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 
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U. S. Senator 


Tacoma, Wash. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance was designed to 
make any sudden change bearable 
and to minimize suffering, and the 
individual who fails to provide for 
his complete needs is taking an un- 
warranted chance with his future 
and is likely to subject those whom 
he most admires and loves to bit- 
terness, unhappiness and needless 
hardship. 

HARRY P. CAIN 
U. S. Senator from 
Washington 


Movie Czar 


Spokane, Wash. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the 
greatest developments that the 
genius of man has contrived for 
the security of the individual citi- 
zen and his family. The enormous 
development of life insurance in 
America now comprising more than 


66,000,000 individual policyholders 
and representing about 70 per cent 
of the life insurance in the entire 
world is identical with our free 
enterprise system and the American 
way of life. It is synonymous with 
good citizenship because every pol- 
icy of life insurance is a goal for 
the attainment of individual secur- — 
ity and economic freedom and a 
plan for the attainment of that 
goal. Few financial programs, large 
or small, have stood the acid test 
of wars, epidemics, economic crises, 
as well as has life insurance. 

To the great companies and or- 
ganizations that constitute the in- 
stitution of the life insurance is 
due credit for their immense con- 
tribution to the economic develop- 
ment and stability of the United 
States. Not only have they made 
it possible for the individual to 
build an estate for the protection 
of his family; but also through the 


largely responsible for the amaz- 

ing development of America’s re. 

sources and the attainment of the 
Nation’s outstanding position. 

Eric A. JOHNSTon 

President, 

Motion Picture Association 











" WASHINGTON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $173.67 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $27.66 
Per capita income during 1948, $1,453 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 1.93% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $995.36 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 

Per capita death losses, 1948, $8.29 
Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $90.07 
Number of marriages in 1948, 35,007 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 14.2 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 





sound management of the billions ao ee eee 7.1% 
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of dollars entrusted to their care, pie pede man eee 14.8 
their loans to the Federal Govern- deena os cenmesesen Say 
ment, to states and municipalities, ccatssce A cmedcanend — 2.3 
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Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 


Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Il. 
Telephone State 1336 


Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORE 
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amaz- Actor Our copyrighted @.V.S. 


Ss re — : 
of the i 2; Hollywood, Calif. (Quality - Volume - Service) 
n. 4 ll should have insur- Compensation plan is like a wise, 














= CALI FORNI 7% Everybody unseen business partner for the 

NSTON = ance. There’s no question about Underwriter. It looks out for his 

sident, that. It’s the least you can do for interest, and gives him daily en- 

tation whatever dependents you may have. couragement to make each inter- 
= I hav self, several policies of Se ‘ 

= life titan as well st auanaiiien " Q.VS. pays the Underwriser 

, MORE for good quality, good 


and also have accident and health volume, length of service. 


insurance. I couldn’t recommend 
naneees too highly. The CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
Arthur Treacher G. A. L’Estrange, Vice President and Agency Director 
The “Perfect Butler” HOME OFFICE—DENVER, COLORADO 














CALIFORNIA 


173.67 


— Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $379.57 
1.934 Per capita prem. paid during 1948, $35.62 

. Per capita income during 1948, $1,651 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1948, 2.18% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,262.81 
$90.07 Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 

7 Per capita death losses, 1948, $11.34 

48, 14.2 Total State taxes per capita, 1948, $83.41 
: Number of marriages in 1948, 87,057 

-_ Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948, 8.4 
uction 


7.1% Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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It is a growing American habit to buy 








-_ Governor Warren things in neatly packaged combinations. 
Sacramento, Calif. This explains the popularity of Occidental’s 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: complete programming in one policy 
As Governor of a State which is through rider-added benefits. 
eet recognized as the insurance center 
. of the West, and as one who is a It makes buyer sense when one can have 
—— | firm believer in the value of the funds. family i 
- - 4 income, mortgage 
protection that comes to the man deen "P = : ee . " 
“1 | ee family from life insurance, I protection, retirement benefits and 
consider insurance to be important disability coverage — or combinations of 
both to the individual and to our these and other benefits — in one policy. 
economy. It makes bi les, too! 
The men whose responsibility it re 
is to interpret for, and advise, 
RK policyholders, have a means of ma- ° ° 
—— | terially advancing both individual occidental This 
security and public welfare. 
* aeiaaie INSURANCE COMPANY 
Governor of California 
a a My 
V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
Entertainer 
Hollywood, Calif. We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do’ 
Before every trip, I took out ad- 
—— | ditional insurance. I am heavily 
covered in all forms of life, acci- 
dent and annuity insurance. It is 
4“must” for anybody in show busi- 
hess or radio and is the easiest way 
for us to save for retirement. 
Jerry Colonna 
RK Famous Comedian 
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EVERAL new questions dealing 

with the operations of insur- 

ance companies are being brought 
up on Capitol Hill this month. 

A group of congressional inves- 
tigators, headed by Representative 
Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New 
York), reopened public hearings on 
the subject of “economic concen- 
tration” on October 25. 

While examination of “tenden- 
cies toward monopolistic control” 
is given as the theme of the Celler 
investigation, the committee prob- 
ers are expected to pay particular 
attention to proposed federal curbs 
over the operations of insurance 
companies, particularly life com- 
panies. 

In preliminary hearings held last 
July, Mr. Celler announced his in- 
tention to “look into the lending 
operations of life insurance com- 
panies.” He omitted any specific 
charges against insurance com- 
panies and hinted that he was sav- 
ing his “big guns” for next year. 

Now Mr. Celler is ready to be a 
little more specific. In addition to 
other subjects involving economic 
concentration, he is preparing to 
look into what he calls “the concen- 
tration of investment funds in in- 
surance companies and investment 
houses.” 


May Limit Size 


Furthermore, he intends to con- 
sider the “extent, effects, and pos- 
sibilities of limitations on size and 
interlocking.” 

None of Mr. Celler’s proposed 
federal curbs on insurance com- 
pany operations have yet reached 
the formal legislative stage. So far, 
he has not introduced any bills on 
the subject. 

But it is no secret that several 
rough drafts of bills are on his 
desk, and at least one regulatory 
bill will be introduced in the House 
of Representatives before many 
more months have passed. 

Generally speaking, all kinds of 
businesses will be in for a rough 
time at the hands of the Celler com- 
mittee next year. Mr. Celler feels 
that the 1948 election campaign for 
extended social and economic con- 
trols was successful enough to war- 
rant a new and greater extension 
of the “welfare state’ theory of 
federal government in 1950. 

A Senate committee looking into 
the present lack of investment cap- 
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Washington 


NEWS 
LETTER 
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ital is weighing the suggestion of 
Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
board of governors of the Federal 
feserve System, that insurance 
companies be permitted to buy com- 
mon stocks. 

Mr. McCabe submitted his recom- 
mendation to Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank (Democrat, South Caro- 
lina), chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee. That group is in- 
quiring into what has been called 
“an alarming lack of new invest- 
ment capital.” 

Two principal recommendations 
were presented by Mr. McCabe. He 
told the committee that Congress 
should (1) Reduce taxes, and (2) 
Permit insurance companies to en- 
ter new fields of investment. 

After recommending revisions in 
the federal tax structure, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe said his second major sugges- 
tion for alleviating the equity capi- 


tal problem was that Congress 
consider “liberalization of the in. 
vestment opportunities open to fidv. 
ciary institutions, particularly the 
life insurance companies.” 


Asks Review of Bars 


“In view of the large volume of 
individual savings flowing into pri- 
vate pension and insurance re 
serves, the legal restrictions on in- 
surance companies and other fidu- 
ciaries whica prohibit them from 
investing in corporate stocks should 
be reviewed.” he stated. 

“These restrictions, rightly es. 
tablished many years ago as safe- 
guards needed at that time, may, 
in the light of changed savings and 
investment patterns, now be out of 
date. 





“IT recommend that the life in- | 


surance companies, in ooperation | 
with the proper state authorities, | 


explore fully the opportunities for 
investing in common stock with the 
aim of modifying these restrictions. 

“Two of the most common argu- 
ments against relaxing the legal re- 
strictions on the investment oppor- 
tunities of life insurance companies 
and fiduciaries are: (1) The risks 
of equity investment, and (2) Pos- 
sibility of a concentration of indus- 
trial control in large life insurance 
companies. 

“I agree that there is a certain 
element of risk involved in the own- 
ership of equity shares,” he con- 
tinued. “Yet there is little ground 
in past experience to support the 
broad premise that many permitted 
bond investments involve less risk 
than carefully selected common 
stock. In general, I feel that in- 
formed and flexible investment pol- 
icy, together with sound judgment, 
are much to be preferred to rigid 
legal restrictions. 

“The experience of endowment 


funds of educational institutions, | 


as well as of the fire insurance it- 
dustry, which operate under more 
liberal investment regulations, has 
demonstrated that diversified in- 
vestment in common stocks along 
with other types of securities cat 
produce better-than-average Ire 
turn. 

“In order to prevent domination 
by the life insurance companies of 
individual companies or industries, 
or unwarranted risks of investment 
loss through common stock ownel- 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Congratulations fo our 4 6 


Qualifying—First Time 


Harlan Cavender, Seattle, Wash. 
Robert W. Ingram, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harry Pincus, Jr., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
James N. Rawleigh, Hebron, Ill. 

John M. Russon, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Qualifying and Repeating 
George F. Byron, Roslyn, N. Y. 


E. Leigh Jones, CLU, Huntington Woods, Mich. 


Morris Landwirth, Peoria, Ill. 


Life Members 


Joseph J. Coburn, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

R. U. Darby, Middletown, Md. 

Harry I. Davis, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry G. Mosler, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Jack Nussbaum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ned G. Patrick, CLU, Omaha, Neb. 

C. Lamont Post, CLU, New York City 
Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 
George H. Schumacher, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Max Slater, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caleb R. Smith, Asheville, N. C. 

Harry R. Van Cleve, CLU, Glendale, Calif. 
J. Hawley Wilson, CLU, Oklahoma City 
Alfred D. Whitaker, E. Providence, R. I. 


MILLION 
DOLLAR 
ROUND 
TABLE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Life and Qualifying—First Time 
John E. Bromley, CLU, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dick Evans, Pasadena, Calif. 

George M. Galt, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Donald K. Kissinger, CLU, Decatur, Ill. 

Ralph E. Loewenberg, New York City 
James H. Smith, Jr., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Barry B. Stephens, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Life and Qualifying—Repeating 
Daniel Auslander, CLU, New York City 
Meyer L. Balser, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nathan S. Bienstock, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
John E. Clayton, Short Hills, N. J. 

Russell W. Dozier, CLU, Oklahoma City 
Leopold V. Freudberg, CLU, Washington, D. C, 
Henry W. Hays, CLU, Rochester, N. Y. 
Royse W. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 

Richard J. Katz, Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles G. Keehner, Oakland, Calif. 

David Marx, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert M. Palmer, Miami, Fla. 

Clarence E. Pejeau, CLU, Rocky River, Ohio 
Roderick Pirnie, Providence, R. |. 

Harold L. Regenstein, Bedford Village, N. Y. 
Geo. Paul Roberts, Elizabeth, W. Va. 
Lawrence E. Simon, New York City 

Wayne M. Trostle, Lakewood, Ohio 


(Cities of residence given above) 


ORGANIZED 1851 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YIELDS AND 


THE SECURITY BUG 


HERE are many tools available 

to the investment manager in ef- 
forts to solve the trend of values. 
One of these guides which has been 
of value over the past, reflecting 
the degree of confidence, is a ratio 
which exists between the yield from 
good quality bonds and good qual- 
ity common stocks. There are a 
number of charts in use carrying 
such a ratio based on different 
types of bonds and different stock 
averages. All tell more or less the 
same story. This story is simply 
that the greater the spread between 
quality bonds, which come as close 
to representing a return on risk- 
less investment, and an average of 
good quality common stocks, the 
more incentive there is to shift 
some investment money into the bet- 
ter yielding group. Such a shift, in 
turn, requires either an actual in- 
crease in confidence on the part of 
investors or a trend towards in- 
creasing confidence. The gradual 
shift in the placing of funds will 
in itself reverse the spread and 
gradually bring the yields on bonds 
and stocks to a more normal level. 
This normal level varies with the 
times and in practice it represents 
the difference in income demanded 
on the assumption of a greater risk. 

The ratio extended over many 
years shows a consistent narrowing 
of the yield when the business out- 
look is favorable and a widening of 
the yield when economic conditions 
are bleak or a definite turn in the 
economic cycle has occurred. To- 
day we have a wide spread in the 
yields of bonds and stocks which 
has been building up for the past 
three years. Even with the improve- 
ment in stock values, which has 
taken place in the last two months. 
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by 
bouts < Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall 
Investment Management 


little change has come about in the 
ratio. Today anyone buying good 
quality common stocks will obtain 
over 4 per cent more than on qual- 
ity bonds. This is a fairly high pre- 
mium to pay for safety, judged by 
the past, or in view of the tremen- 
dous amount of money in our econ- 
omy. This volume of money in it- 
self has a tendency to reduce the 
price which must be paid for it. 
The government lends its weight 
through its various fiscal policies 
in keeping down the yield on bonds. 
On the other hand, corporations 
have been making good money, de- 
spite all the predictions of a reces- 
sion, and dividends have shown a 
tendency to become more generous 
in relation to earnings. The answer 
is, of course, that there is still 
some feeling that present earnings 
of corporations cannot continue. As 
the government can effectively con- 
trol interest rates under the present 
setup, and seems to be determined 
to keep them low, the only way the 
ratio of yields can narrow is either 
through a decline in the amount of 
dividends paid by representative 
American companies, or a substan- 
tial rise in stock prices. However, 
as the dividends paid out during 
the past three years have been low 
compared with earnings, a tem- 
porary decline in these earnings 
could easily take place without en- 
dangering present dividends. Oil 
securities are a fair example of 
such a condition. Many of them will 
show a decline of at least 25 per 
cent in 1949 earnings over 1948 
but most dividends are in no dan- 
ger. Income return, therefore, re- 
mains attractive. 

This attractive income is not con- 
fined to any one group nor is it 


confined to the present, having bee, 
in evidence for the last two and; 
half years. During this period ; 
may be recalled there were map; 
predictions of a recession. Thi 
feeling could conceivably have cre 
ated sufficient lack of confidence t; 
permit attractive yields to be passe; 
up as being too transient. In th 
meantime a mild adjustment ha 
taken place in the economy, th 
government has released credi 
controls and taken positive steps t; 
make credit easier. In addition, th 
government has decided on defici 
financing and is still suggesting 
large appropriations which will ip. 
ject more spending into the econ. 
omy. In the past, a differential in 
yield, such as exists at the present 
has been gradually corrected. Tw 
things could bring such a correc. 
tion about today. One would be | 
continuation of the boom in cor-| 
porate earnings which probably 
would be reflected in higher price; 
for securities, and consequently! 
lower yield. The other would be: 
serious depression which would! 
drastically reduce corporate earn-| 
ings as well as dividends. These 
two possibilities are mentioned a 
the fixed income from interest bear: 
ing obligations is so firmly in the 
hands of the government. With on 
unit of the ratio more or less sta 
tionary, the other unit must fall 
from one cause or the other in 
order to narrow the gap. This, @ 
least, is the accepted economic ap 
proach to the problem. 

There is another thought which 
has not been injected into the pic- 
ture before but which may hav 
a very positive effect on the ratio 
It is becoming more and more ob 
vious that the trend among peopl 
of this country in all walks of life 
leads more toward security thai| 
toward progress. Pensions, social 
security, retirement benefits, early 
retirement and plans to get awa! 
from it all, hold the spotlight. Ever | 
labor unions at the moment ar 
more interested in pensions tha 
in trying to force through highe | 
wages. This is not necessarily be | 
cause a wage increase might be the 
source of higher prices, but more 
likely because the interest in ft 
ture security has been highlighteé 
by the trend of the times. 

If we are interested in securit! 
more than progress, this feelint 
will certainly permeate our invest 
ment structure and those respons! 
ble for the investment of funds maj 
be willing to permit a 4 per cer! 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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in 1949 


Things were different 
in 1888... 


When the average family man owned a 
five hundred dollar life insurance policy. 


duced to $5.00, cigarettes wereS5ca surance coverage isn’t nearly enough pro- 
pack, and $1.00 (guaranteed) would _ tection for the modern family. Today’s 
cure rheumatism. The average family man standard of living makes adequate in- 
could go to the theater for 15c ... togged — surance protection a necessity for every man. 
out in his new 50c shirt. He earned—and 
was content with—several hundred dollars 


[Uy tecedto 85.00, ares werere- And, obviously, grandfather's $500 in- 








a year. 


Today, the average family man earns 
many times as much as his grandfather did. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL COMPANY 
C.F. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


HE importance of life insur- 

ance in the lives of the Ameri- 
can people and their acceptance 
of the security it offers was well 
pointed up at the American Life 
Convention. Those attending heard 
many outstanding figures in the 
industry stress the tremendous 
part life insurance plays in the 
American scheme of things. The 
Spectator presents excerpts from 
some of these speeches. 


Robert L. Hogg 
Executive Vice-President, ALC 


“This meeting marks the comple- 
tion of the forty-fourth year of 
service which the American Life 
Convention has rendered to its 
member companies. The growth of 
the business is reflected in impos- 
ing totals. Approximately 80 mil- 
lion people holding close to 200 
million policies and contracts labels 
life insurance as the greatest vol- 
untary social institution that his- 
tory records.” 


S. E. McCreless 
President, American Hospital 
and Life 

“Our companies are rich with 
experience in rendering to our fel- 
low Americans a great and helpful 
service. I do not question that we 
have not been perfect in all our 
work, but I believe that generally 
speaking, Mr. and Mrs. America 
have received from our great in- 
stitutions the greatest buy for the 
dollar invested of any commodity 
or service that has been presented 
to them in the history of our coun- 
try.” 
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H. Clay Evans Johnson 
President, Interstate Life and 
Accident 


“When one realizes that there 
are approximately 110 million 
weekly premium life insurance poli- 
cies in force and that the great 
majority of the premiums are col- 
lected weekly in the home, one 
realizes the tremendous scope of 
influence and the opportunity to en- 
courage individual initiative, secu- 
rity and self-respect through the 
teachings of life insurance by the 


weekly premium life insurance a dream world, alone are to be 
agent.” feared.” 
MAM UMUC 


Officers American Life Convention 1949-50 
PRESIDENT 


S. J. Hay—President, Great National Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


New Members: 

Richard Boissard (1949-’52), presi- 
dent, National Guardian Life, Madi- 
son, Wisc., and O. J. Lacy (1949-50), 
president and general manager, Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Re-elected: 

H. W. Manning (1949-’52), vice 
pres. & mng. dir., Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Frank P. Samford 
(1949-’52), pres., Liberty National 
Life, Birmingham, Ala.; Robert E. 
Sweeney (1949-’52), pres., State Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hold-over Members: 
Robert E. Henley (1947-’50), pres., 


Stahrl Edmunds 
Economic Analyst 
Northwestern National Life 


“The government is often looked 
upon as an aggressive force inter. 
vening in business affairs. I think 
a more accurate representation js 
that government is a rather pas. 
sive institution which merely fill 
a vacuum when private enterprise 
does not do an adequate job. In, 
word, the way to have a pri- 
vately financed economy is to make 
our private institutions adequately 
finance the economy.” 


Courtland Elliot 
Consulting Economist 





“The safe and secure and rela- 
tively stable world of yesterday is 
gone. The prospects are dim that 
it will return as long as we submit 
to the dictatorship of the state in- 
terventionists. For us on this 
continent have come activity and 
accomplishment for which we 
should be grateful. In Europe the 
lights of hope merely flicker and 
the people grasp for the plans of 
men—mere men. The supports for 
human endeavor, for human wel- 
fare, for human advancement, are 
as strong only as the intellects and 
hearts of men. The assaults of the 
termites upon the economic, moral 
and spiritual structure which once 
was reality, but now may be only 


Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va; 
Alexander T. Maclean (1947-50), 
pres., Mass. Mutual Life, Spring- 
field, Mass.; T. A. Sick (1947-50), 
pres., Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Neb.: F. W. Hubbell (1948-’51), pres. 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Ralph R. Lounsbury (1948-'51), 
pres., Bankers National Life, Mont 
clair, N. J.; Frazar B. Wilde 
(1948-’51), pres., Conn. General Life 
Hartford, Conn.; Cecil Woods (194 
51), pres., Volunteer State Life, Chat 





tanooga, Tenn. 


Past Presidents, ex officio: 


R. B. Richardson (1948-50), pres: | 
Western Life, Helena, Mont.; W. & 
Bixby (1949-’51), pres., Kansas Cit! 
Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
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YIELDS AND THE 
SECURITY BUG 


(Concluded from Page 94) 


differential to pass by rather than 
assume the normal risks of business 
progress. Those passing up such a 
differential might ponder the defi- 
nition of security. Bonds may re- 
turn dollars but will those dollars 
buy the necessities of security? 

Such a tendency may not be vi- 
tal in undermining our future 
economy as there have been so 
many changes in the past twenty 
years that the entire economy is in 
a state of flux and no one factor is 
necessarily going to jell the con- 
coction. The tendency will, how- 
ever, add its weight ‘to any final 
solution of the economic problem 
and in the interim can remove from 
the category of tried and trusted 
financial tools a gauge which does 
measure to an extent investment 
confidence. Should the beacon of 
security continue to burn brightly, 
the ratio will point to the high price 
which will have to be pa‘d for fu- 
ture equity financing. 


WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from Page 92) 


ship, such investment should be 
carefully prescribed by appropriate 
legislation. 

“Some such formula as the fol- 
lowing might be employed; e.g., 
investment by any one life insur- 
ance company in the common stock 
of a business enterprise might be 
limited to one per cent of the out- 
standing voting shares, or $1,000,- 
000, whichever is larger,” he con- 
cluded. 


Capitol Notes 


President Truman has called a 
meeting of his Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety for June 5, 1950... 
A reduction of at least 1,000,000 
accidents per year is the goal of 
the organization ... The June con- 
ference will hear reports of State 
officials in industrial accident pre- 
vention. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
work-injury rates dropped in 1948 
... But the proportion of fatalities 
and permanent disabilities  in- 
creased during the year, although 
the frequency of work injuries de- 
creased ... Logging and some metal 
industries reported fewer injuries, 
While stevedoring reported the 
highest severity rate. 


HE new John Hancock home office building, recently 
opened in Boston, symbolizes that company’s desire to 
better serve its eight and one-half million policyholders. 


That its number of policyholders—along with those of 
other companies—will continue to increase was signified by 
John W. Snyder, secretary of the treasury of the United 
States, who was the chief speaker at the dedication cere- 
monies. Mr. Snyder stated that America is on the doorstep 
of a growth that will bring greater opportunities to all; that 
consumer income is high; that a $200 billion volume of 
savings is the national backlog; that the standard of living 
is rising, the population is increasing and that new construc- 
tion is at a very high level. 


The 50,000 people who inspected the new building saw a 
magnificent structure—it extends 509 feet above sea level— 
well equipped for the staff’s efficient handling of John 
Hancock’s tremendous business. To Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent of the company, it has this meaning: “I am unable to 
stand in awe of the steel and stone constituting the physical 
plant of our home office. It is dwarfed by the magnificence 
of its concept—the life insurance idea.” 
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The John Hancock building incorporates major archi- 
tectural advances of the past decade. Air conditioned, sound- 
proofed working areas provide ideal conditions for the more 
than 5,000 members of the home office staff. 
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Ulcer as Disability Under War Risk Policy 


The insured (called Libellant by the court) was a 
merchant seaman sailing the South Pacific during the 
war. He made two voyages and during the second voy- 
age a peptic duodenal ulcer manifested itself. He had 
a War Risk insurance policy and made claim under it. 
After he had signed off the vessel, the insured sought 
medical advice, eventually becoming a patient of the 
United States Public Health Service. The diagnosis 
was “Peptic (duodenal) ulcer ... unfit for sea duty 
for coming 60 to 90 days. Prognosis favorable.” The 
insured’s theory was that the ulcer was a disability 
within the terms of the pclicy and that it was caused 
by “risks of war or warlike operations.” The pertinent 
provisions of the policy read as follows: 

“Risks and Perils. The insurance is for... disability 
(including dismemberment and loss of function) ... 
of the insured, directly and proximately caused by risks 
of war and warlike operations, including capture, seiz- 
ure, destruction by men-of-war, sabotage, piracy, tak- 
ings at sea ... scuttling to prevent capture, aerial 
bombardment, or, attempts at, or measures taken in 
defense of, all of the foregoing acts, floating or sta- 
tionary mines, torpedos ... collision ... stranding... 

“Disability and Dismemberment. A. Disability. 
‘Disability’ as that term is used in this policy means 
incapacity because of {injury proximately caused by 
the risks insured against herein which necessarily and 
continuously prevents the insured from performing 
any and every kind of duty pertaining to his occupa- 
tion at the time of injury... 

“D. Disability shall not include incapacity directly 
resulting from bodily .. . infirmity or disease of any 
kind.” 





The insured testified to the incidents of the voyage 
through combat waters, the details of which are more 
fully set out in the Court’s opinion. His doctor testi- 
fied to the same diagnosis mentioned before. The 
doctor also testified that, in his opinion, the insured’s 
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life on ship board during the voyage could be the com- 
petent producing cause of the ulcer; also that a pre. 
existing condition, if present, could be responsible. 

The U. S. District Court (Eastern District of New 
York) decided that the insured had not proved the 
disability was covered by the policy. In reaching that 
decision the Court said: 

“This showing is deemed to be insufficient to estab- 
lish the libellant’s claim for relief, for the following 
reasons: 

“Nothing is shown concerning the cause of peptic 
ulcer and consequently there is no opportunity to trace 
the effect back to a cause. Cases in which coronary 
or pulmonary known conditions have been held to have 
been adversely affected by identifiable episodes, are 
of no assistance here where reliance is had upon con- 
tinued exposure to the hazards of navigation in an 
area in which war was being waged in the air and 
under water, but no combat conditions involving this 
vessel have been revealed. On repeated occasions the 
libellant was alerted, as were all members of the crew, 
to serve ammunition to the armed guard who manned 
the ship’s guns, but the latter were never fired. On 
one or more occasions bombs from aircraft fell in ad- 
jacent waters, but there was no damage to libellant’s 
ship. True, her mission was hazardous, for she car- 
ried ammunition and water material, and on occasion 
troops, into various places in the South Pacific, and 
she was exposed to all the risks and perils of such a 
voyage, for which war-time wages and a bonus were 












































paid and fully earned. Such conditions called to play 
all the tensions of any man’s nervous system, but 
whether that in turn affected secretions and thus in- 
duced the presence of an ulcer; or whether a latent 
condition existed and was thereby kindled into activ- 
ity; or whether the libellant’s digestive apparatus 
was adversely affected by other conditions (such as 
those of diet), is entirely a matter of speculation, so 
far as this record is concerned. The result is that 
there is nothing in the evidence which would support 
an affirmative finding in libellant’s favor. 

“The cases cited for him have been examined, and 
seem to fall short of sustaining his cause: 

“Sutton v. United States, 73 F. Supp. 996, concern- 
ing the death of the Master of a merchant ship which 
was exposed to the conditions here shown, but of 
greater intensity, was capable of being traced to @ 
specific collapse during the month of September, 1943, 
in connection with which Army doctors were called, 
and following which he took to his bunk and left it 
only once. He succumbed to a final heart attack while 
a bed patient on December 22, 1943. 

“The nearest approach in this testimony to a specifi¢ 
date or incident is the libellant’s statement that he 
became frightened, nervous and fearful for his life 
and lost his appetite following a big air raid on Jan 
ary 29, 1944. ‘I was just scared stiff.’ 

“There is nothing to connect that entirely justifiable 
reaction, to the peptic ulcer, except conjecture.” (Rogé 
v. U. S. A., U. S. District Court, Eastern District of 
N. Y., July 12, 1949.) 




































